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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina, ^Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purfKwe  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  jjeace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 

Administrative  Div'isions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  L^nion  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  coojieration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  map>s.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  sfiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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Sarmiento  the  Teacher 

Twenty-one  Republics  Honor  an  Irrepressible 
Schoolmaster 

CLARA  CUTLER  CHAPIN 
Editorial  Division.  Pan  American  Union 


September  11  will  be  Teacher’s  Day  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Early  in  their  meet¬ 
ing  last  year  the  Ministers  and  Directors  of 
Education  of  the  American  Republics,  who 
had  convened  at  Panama,  agreed  upon  the 
day,  to  be  observed  in  the  21  American  Re¬ 
publics  represented  at  that  meeting.  The 
Panama  conference,  which  lasted  from  Sep¬ 
tember  27  to  October  4,  1943,  was  the  first 
such  gathering  that  had  ever  been  held,  and 
in  this  prompt  tribute  to  the  center  and  life 
of  all  schools  these  assembled  educators 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  "Selected  W'orks  of 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento.”  edited  by  MaJa- 
line  H”.  Sichols,  translated  h)  Stuart  E.  Grum- 
mon.  util  be  Vol.  I  of  the  "Latin  American  Li- 
hrary"  published  for  the  International  Institute  of 
Ibero-American  Literature  by  the  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  The  editor-in-chief  of  the  series  is  Angel 
Flores.  Forthcoming  volumes  will  contain  selected 
works  of  Simon  Bolivar,  Machado  de  As  sis,  Jose 
Enrique  Rodo,  etc. — Editor. 


show'ed  that  they  understood  where  educa¬ 
tion  begins. 

September  11  was  chosen  as  the  date  in 
order  to  honor  one  of  the  most  notable  teach¬ 
ers  that  any  American  nation  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced,  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  who 
died  September  11,  1888.  Sarmiento  died 
in  Paraguay,  and  it  was  in  Chile  that  he  did 
his  pioneer  teaching  and  founded  the  first 
normal  school  in  South  America  —  but  for 
all  that  he  was  first  and  always  an  Argen¬ 
tine.  His  loyalty  was  no  deeper  when  he 
was  President  of  Argentina  than  it  had  been 
during  the  long  years  when  from  prison  and 
from  exile  he  had  protested  with  all  that 
was  in  him  against  the  intolerance  and  dic¬ 
tatorship  that  had  laid  hold  of  his  suffering 
country. 

"Teacher  of  teachers”  the  assembled 
American  educators  called  Sarmiento.  He 
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would  have  claimed  the  name  as  a  mark  of 
glory.  He  had  already  been  an  editor  and 
a  university  professor,  had  written  textbooks 
and  founded  a  normal  school,  when  he  wrote 
of  himself  "I  am  simply  a  school  teacher.” 
That  was  no  hackneyed  phrase  of  modesty, 
for  self-depreciation  was  by  no  means  a  habit 
of  the  vehement  reformer  who  "spent  a  war¬ 
rior’s  energy  for  his  work  of  concord  and 
pacification”  and  "inaugurated  a  school  as  if 
it  were  a  bastion.”  The  primary  teaching 
that  he  began  at  the  age  of  1 5  set  the  pattern 
for  his  long  life  of  teaching,  wriring,  and 
statesmanship. 

Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  was  born 
February  15,  1811,  in  San  Juan,  Argentina. 

His  parents  came  of  respected  lines,  which 
had  grown  poorer  in  succeeding  generations, 
so  that  the  numerous  family  was  supported 
chiefly  by  the  unusual  skill  at  weaving,  sew¬ 
ing,  knitting,  and  dyeing  of  the  mother. 
Dona  Paula.  Dona  Paula’s  admiring  son 
loved  to  tell  about  the  loom  under  the  fig 
tree,  where  in  her  girlhood  she  used  to 
weave  diligently  while  she  kept  an  eye  on 
the  workmen  busy  with  the  walls  of  a  simple 
house,  which  was  being  earned  by  that  in¬ 
dustrious  shuttle.  It  was  the  very  house  that 
delighted  all  Argentina,  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  later,  by  standing  bravely  among  the 
ruins  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1944,  its 
tablet-loaded  fa<;ade  still  unharmed. 

Both  parents  were  determined  that  the  boy 
Domingo  should  be  educated,  and  his  own 
zeal  for  learning  seems  to  have  been  always 
with  him.  At  school  he  stood  first,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  he  was  teaching  boys  older  than 
himself.  But  the  years  of  Domingo’s  youth 
were  years  of  tumult,  when  forays  and  coun¬ 
ter-attacks  ranged  over  the  Argentine  coun¬ 
try.  An  orderly  career  of  scholarly  ambition 
was  impossible.  Before  he  was  20  the  boy 
had  made  his  first  escape,  and  then  came  in¬ 
numerable  journeys  back  and  forth  over  the 
Andes;  now  he  was  in  Chile,  teaching  or 
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working  in  a  store  or  mine;  now  back  in 
San  Juan  for  an  interval;  but  always  studying 
and  always  reading. 

It  was  in  Chile  that  the  young  teacher  be¬ 
gan  to  write  for  the  papers.  His  first  pub¬ 
lication  was  an  article  submitted  in  1841  to 
El  Mercurio  of  Valparaiso,  the  oldest  daily 
paper  in  Chile.  El  Mercurio  printed  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  soon  invited  its  author  to  become 
an  editor.  For  more  than  a  year  he  wrote 
three  or  four  articles  every  week  for  that  im- 
portant  paper,  articles  which  seldom  failed 
to  call  forth  eager  replies  full  of  praise  or 
abuse,  depending  on  the  views  of  the  reader. 
Meanwhile  he  contributed  to  several  other 
Chilean  periodicals,  and  soon  after  he  left 
El  Mercurio  he  was  invited  to  edit  the  newly 
founded  El  Progreso  in  Santiago. 

He  wrote  textbooks,  too,  to  fill  some  of 
the  needs  he  felt  in  his  own  primary  classes. 
In  1842  he  organized  in  Santiago  La  Escuela 
Normal  de  Preceptores  de  Chile,  the  first 
training  school  for  teachers  to  be  opened  in 
any  Spanish  American  country;  here  he  could 
give  scope  to  his  own  educational  plans — 
new  methods  for  teaching  reading,  liberal 
use  of  maps  for  geography,  and  an  early  in- 
traduction  to  modern  languages,  with  much 
practice  in  reading  aloud.  And  the  next 
year,  when  he  was  invited  to  join  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  and  Humanities  in  the  newly 
organized  University  of  Chile,  the  paper  he 
read  before  his  fellow  professors  was  a  paper 
on  spelling. 

For  Sarmiento  himself  languages  were  a 
priceless  tool,  to  be  acquired  at  any  cost. 
French  was  his  first  achievement.  He  was 
only  18  when  he  attacked  French  with  the 
aid  of  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  none 
too  scholarly  French-born  soldier  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  within  reach.  At  that  time  Do¬ 
mingo  was  in  San  Juan,  confined  to  his 
house  by  order  of  a  caudillo’s  band.  He 
made  good  use  of  his  sentence.  Spreading 
his  books  over  the  dining-room  table,  he 
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worked  at  his  French  all  day  and  until  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  pushing  the  books  to 
one  side  only  when  the  table  must  be  used 
for  the  family  meal.  After  40  days  of  this 
single-minded  study  he  had  translated  for 
himself  a  dozen  French  books,  and  was  read¬ 
ing  easily.  When  he  was  released  he  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  up  some  of  the  study,  though 
it  was  14  years,  he  said  afterward,  before  he 
could  pronounce  the  language,  and  he  never 
really  spoke  it  until  he  went  to  France. 

English  was  his  next  feat.  By  1833  the 
22-year-old  Argentine  was  having  his  first 
taste  of  city  life  as  clerk  in  a  store  in  Val- 
paraiso,  Chile.  Many  of  the  articles  he  han¬ 
dled  carried  English  labels.  With  character¬ 
istic  thoroughness  he  set  aside  half  his  tiny 
wage  to  pay  a  teacher  of  English,  and  out  of 
the  other  half  paid  the  night  watchman  to 
wake  him  every  morning  at  two,  so  that  he 
could  study  before  going  to  work.  Little, 
of  course,  was  left  for  food;  but  before  the 
second  month  was  past  he  was  able  to  stop 
the  lessons  and  go  on  by  himself,  and  not 
much  later  we  find  him  reading  a  set  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  By  that  time  he  had  moved 
to  Copiapo,  and  the  labor  of  translation  not 
only  strengthened  his  hold  on  English  but 
also  helped  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  life 
as  foreman  in  a  silver  mine.  His  English 
pronunciation,  he  felt,  was  bad;  and  future 
travels  were  to  confirm  his  fears  on  that 
point. 

At  26,  on  a  visit  in  San  Juan,  he  learned 
to  read  Italian.  In  Santiago,  five  years  later, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Portuguese, 
"which  almost  learned  itself.”  German  was 
another  matter,  but  during  his  Paris  visit  he 
did  manage  to  dig  out  a  few  pages  by  great 
exertion.  These  language  bouts  were  not 
stunts,  however,  for  each  new  conquest 
opened  the  door  to  more  reading  and  study, 
ing,  more  things  to  think  about  and  write 
about  and  teach  about. 

Don  Domingo  was  living  in  Chile  when 


in  1845,  at  the  age  of  34,  he  wrote  the  book 
that  brought  him  fame  and  opportunity,  the 
book  we  call  Facundo.  He  wrote  it  at  top 
speed,  hurrying  each  daily  installment  to  the 
office  of  El  Progreso,  of  which  he  was  again 
an  editor.  The  labor  of  writing  it  was  the 
labor  needed  to  guide  and  restrain  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  material  that  rushed  headlong  from 
the  writer’s  mind  and  heart.  Civilizacion  i 
barbarie  was  the  original  title,  and  there  was 
a  subtitle:  Vida  de  Juan  Facundo  Qiroga,  i 
aspecto  fisico,  costumbres,  i  abitos  de  la  re- 
publica  arjentina}  Facundo  Quiroga,  the 
fierce  chieftain  who  had  been  the  scourge  of 
the  San  Juan  region,  was  for  Sarmiento  the 
human  embodiment  of  all  the  violence  and 
intolerance  that  were  pushing  his  people 
back  to  barbarism.  In  the  mixture  of  biog¬ 
raphy  and  history  and  geography  and  philos¬ 
ophy  that  made  up  Facundo  he  poured  out 
his  fears  and  hopes  for  his  country. 

The  book  was  read  and  praised.  Argen¬ 
tina’s  turmoil  was  made  known  abroad,  and 
Sarmiento,  whose  literary  and  educational 
reputation  had  been  reaching  only  a  limited 
group,  now  became  known  to  a  much  wider 
circle.  He  had  become  a  person  of  conse¬ 
quence.  But  there  were  international  ten¬ 
sions  to  be  considered,  for  although  Quiroga 
had  died,  Rosas  in  Buenos  Aires  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  in  sp'te  of  censor¬ 
ship  a  few  copies  of  Sarmie  rto  s  book  had 
been  smuggled  in.  In  Buen  js  Aires,  where 
the  university  had  been  closed  and  the  chief 
of  police  gave  orders  to  the  schools,  "sub¬ 
versive”  was  much  too  mild  a  word  for  a 
book  like  Facundo. 

So  the  now  eminent  author  and  educator 
was  invited  by  the  Chilean  government  to 
make  an  official  journey  to  Europe.  The  mis¬ 
sion  was  arranged  by  Manuel  Montt,  who 
was  later  President  of  Chile;  as  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  Montt  had  learned  to 

‘  Cn  'lization  and  barbarism.  Ufe  of  Juan  Fa¬ 
cundo  Qutroga,  and  physical  aspect,  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
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value  Sarmiento’s  abilities,  and  he  believed 
that  the  undertaking  would  be  a  profitable 
one  for  Chile  as  well  as  for  the  traveler  him¬ 
self.  Sarmiento  was  to  make  for  the  Chilean 
government  a  study  of  primary  school  meth¬ 
ods  and  organization  in  western  Europe, 
with  a  side  trip  to  Algeria  to  report  on  the 
course  of  colonization  there. 

Paris,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Algiers,  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Zurich,  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  back  to  Paris  and  London — 
.sometimes  he  was  an  unknown  traveler, 
sometimes  the  honored  guest  of  scholars. 
Every'where  the  South  American  teacher  w'as 
learning  new  things  and  seeing  in  new  per¬ 
spective  the  things  he  had  studied  in  his 
tireless  reading.  Occasionally,  too,  he  was 
changing  old  opinions.  France  had  been  the 
peak  of  the  adventure  as  he  planned  it,  for 
France  he  regarded  as  the  fountainhead  of 
modern  culture.  He  did  indeed  meet  many 
of  Europe’s  great  men  there,  as  well  as  the 
aged  San  Martin;  but  he  noted  that  "France 
has  .  .  .  fortifications  at  Paris  w'hich  have 
cost  two  billion  francs,  and  inhabitants  who 
are  dying  of  hunger.” 

Ever  since  his  boyhood  ambitions  were 
fired  by  a  biography  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Don  Domingo  had  dreamed  of  seeing  the 
United  States.  When  his  route  brought  him 
back  to  Paris  only  six  hundred  dollars  re¬ 
mained  from  his  stipend,  but  he  was  now- 
determined  to  include  the  North  American 
visit.  Soon  he  came  upon  a  book  by  Horace 
Mann,  a  report  of  a  tour  of  European  schools. 
Mann  had  preceded  Sarmiento  by  only  two 
or  three  years,  and  what  he  had  to  say  left 
no  doubt  in  Sarmiento’s  mind;  he  must  go 
to  the  United  States,  and  he  must  discuss 
education  with  the  man  who  had  written 
that  book. 

Horace  Mann  in  1847  was  no  longer  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  As  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  he 
had  been  able  to  organize  a  school  system  in 


the  light  of  his  own  beliefs,  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  children  a  recognized  responsi- 
bility  of  government.  His  schools  were  un. 
der  superintendents  who  knew  school  prob. 
lems,  they  were  to  have  buildings  and  equip, 
ment  planned  for  the  purpose,  and  women 
as  well  as  men  were  to  be  teachers.  Sar. 
miento  made  his  w'ay  to  Massachusetts,  and 
for  tw'o  full  days  in  Mann’s  West  New'ton 
home  the  two  great  educators  shared  the 
fruits  of  their  thinking. 

Tw'o  of  Sarmiento’s  important  books  were 
the  result  of  this  journey.  In  1849,  the  year 
after  his  return  to  Chile,  he  published  his  re¬ 
port,  which  he  called  "De  la  Educacion  Pop. 
ular";  it  dealt  with  the  organization,  curric¬ 
ula,  and  financing  of  schools,  especially  the 
schools  of  France,  Prussia,  Holland,  and 
Massachusetts.  Later  in  the  same  year  came 
"V'tajes  por  Etnopa,  Africa,  y  Awerica," 
which  presented  the  traveler’s  personal  im- 
pressions  of  the  countries  he  had  visited, 
with  special  attention  to  France,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States. 

Nearly  twenty  years  later  Sarmiento  was 
to  make  a  second  visit  to  the  United  States, 
this  time  not  an  unknown  traveler  but  the 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  ow-n  countr)-, 
representing  an  Argentina  liberated  from  the 
despotism  of  the  1830’s  and  1840’s.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  visits  came  years  of  upheaval 
for  Argentina,  years  in  w'hich  Sarmiento  took 
an  active  part,  even  to  serving  in  the  battle 
of  Monte  Caseros,  near  Buenos  Aires,  where 
the  tyrant  Rosas  was  finally  overthrown. 

In  Buenos  Aires  Sarmiento  plunged  into 
the  strife  of  the  1850’s.  But  through  all  the 
stormy  reconstruction  period  that  followed 
the  downfall  of  Rosas.  Sarmiento’s  great  con¬ 
cern  was  for  schools,  and  most  of  all  for 
primary  schools.  As  chief  of  the  school  de¬ 
partment  he  was  able  to  influence  the  new 
developments,  and  to  work  toward  aims  that 
w-ere  as  dear  to  him  as  to  Horace  Mann — 
more  government  support  for  schools,  more 
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government  control  over  schools,  and  more 
school  opportunities  for  women. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles  Argen¬ 
tina  had  achieved  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  Sarmiento’s  friend  Bartolome  Mitre 
was  president  from  1862  to  1868,  and  it 
was  Mitre  who  named  the  indefatigable 
schoolmaster  Minister  to  the  United  States. 
From  1865  to  1868  he  filled  that  post;  much 
of  the  time  was  spent  in  journeys  over  this 
country.  A  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary  who  attended  educa¬ 
tion  meetings,  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
professors  and  astronomers  and  naturalists, 
and  wrote  comparative  studies  of  school 
systems,  was  not  just  what  had  been  ex¬ 
pected;  but  the  friendliness  and  clear  think¬ 
ing  of  the  man  made  him  a  success,  studies 
and  all.  This  second  visit  confirmed  Sar¬ 
miento’s  favorable  verdict  on  Yankee  insti¬ 
tutions,  although  he  w'as  not  too  captivated 
to  write  a  biting  description  of  the  horrors 
of  railroad  travel;  or  to  report  that  even  the 
scholarly  Ticknor  and  Longfellow,  well 
versed  in  Spanish  language  and  literature, 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  literature  of 
South  American  countries. 

From  1868  to  1874  the  headstrong 
teacher  was  president  of  his  country.  Vig¬ 
orous  and  forward-looking  his  administra¬ 
tion  could  not  fail  to  be,  and  with  an  im¬ 
petuous  nature  like  his,  and  a  turbulent  set¬ 
ting  like  that  of  the  times,  there  could  not 
fail  to  be  opposition,  bitter  and  personal. 
By  his  years  of  w'ork  in  humble  posts  and 
in  great  ones  Sarmiento  had  learned  his 
country’s  needs;  he  lost  no  time.  Railroad 
and  telegraph  lines  were  built  to  bind  the 
country  together,  and  an  ocean  cable  laid  to 
open  quicker  communication  with  other 
nations.  Harbors  were  improved  and  min¬ 
eral  resources  explored.  A  national  census 
was  taken,  the  first  in  Argentina.  An 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  a  National  Astro¬ 
nomical  Observatory  were  founded  in 


Cordoba,  the  observatory  organized  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Benjamin  Gould, 
whom  Sarmiento  had  met  in  the  United 
States. 

Through  all  the  factional  strife,  through 
an  appalling  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and 
through  his  own  strenuous  efforts  toward 
the  peopling  and  modernizing  of  Argentina, 
Sarmiento  kept  up  his  work  for  education. 
He  opened  schools  by  the  thousand,  libraries 
by  the  hundred.  In  Parana,  Tucuman,  and 
Buenos  Aires  he  founded  Argentina’s  first 
successful  normal  schools.  "We  must  edu¬ 
cate  our  rulers,”  he  urged.  "An  ignorant 
people  will  always  choose  a  Rosas.”  Schools 
should  be  supported  by  direct  taxation,  and 
education  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
"The  productive  forces  of  a  nation  depend 
less  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  .  .  . 

than  upon  the  general  capacity  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.” 

Newspapers  too  were  part  of  Sarmiento’s 
concept  of  education.  "Let  the  press  .  .  . 
be  governed  by  its  instincts.  By  a  single 
word  it  can  save  us  from  evils  more  lasting 
than  the  scratches  it  makes  every  day  on  the 
most  illustrious  reputations.”  Sarmiento  had 
felt  those  scratches  himself,  and  some  had 
cut  deep,  but  he  never  wavered  in  his  faith 
in  freedom  of  the  press,  "freedom  to  the 
point  of  license.”  He  might  answer  the 
attacks  in  scorching  language,  but  he  never 
used  the  machinery  of  government  to  make 
reprisals,  never  proposed  any  law  to  curb 
the  press. 

Sarmiento  was  63  years  old  when  his 
presidential  term  ended;  but  there  were  still 
books  and  articles  to  be  written,  and  above 
all  there  were  the  schools.  As  director  of 
schools,  first  for  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  then  for  the  nation,  he  worked 
as  hard  as  ever,  raising  standards,  strength¬ 
ening  government  control,  and  bringing 
trained  teachers  from  abroad.  At  his  In¬ 
sistence  eighteen  normal  schools  were 
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Opened  in  widely  separated  parts  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  with  the  help  of  about  60  experi¬ 
enced  normal  school  teachers,  nearly  all 
women,  who  came  from  the  United  States 
in  response  to  his  invitation. 

The  first  two  groups  he  had  installed  in 
the  new  training  schools  in  Parana  and  Tu- 
cuman  when  he  was  president;  as  director 
of  schools  he  brought  in  many  more,  and 
all, of  the  60,  even  the  few  who  arrived 
after  his  death,  were  "Sarmiento’s  teachers.” 
All  had  come  in  answer  to  his  summons. 
One  of  these  American  teachers  was  still  at 
her  desk  as  recently  as  1927.  Another  was 
Miss  Annette  Haven,  whose  devoted  pupils 
gave  her,  when  she  retired  in  1900,  the 
sumptuous  gold-covered  volume  of  hand¬ 
written  messages  now  treasured  in  the  vault 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Sarmiento  was  72  when  he  published  his 
Conjikto  y  Armottias  de  las  Razas  en 
America,-  which  he  described  as  'Tacundo 

*  Conflict  and  Points  of  Accord  among  the  Races 
in  America. 


grown  old.”  A  few  years  later  his  health 
failed,  and  he  and  his  family  moved  to  the 
warmer  climate  of  Paraguay.  There  in  his 
77th  year  he  died,  on  September  11,  1888. 

Sarmiento's  works  fill  52  substantial  vol¬ 
umes.  Some  are  polished,  and  some  were 
dashed  off  in  haste,  but  all  are  full  of  a 
man  who  wanted  to  make  people  understand 
something  and  wanted  people  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  Some  are  pictures  of  19th-century 
life  in  Argentina  and  Chile,  vivid  and  alive 
to  this  day;  others  are  polemics,  sharp  and 
merciless.  Some  were  written  in  exile,  and 
some  in  high  office,  but  through  them  all 
runs  a  robust  pursuit  of  truth  and  tolerance. 
"Freedom  of  peoples  is  not  won  by  perse¬ 
cution;  it  is  won  by  tolerance  and  by  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience.”  "On  ne  ttte  point  les 
idees,"^  he  had  painted  on  a  rock  in  the 
Andes  when  life  and  French  were  new.  On 
the  title  page  of  the  first  edition  of  Facundo 
appeared  those  same  words,  and  they  stayed 
with  him  all  his  life. 

’  Ideas  cannot  he  put  to  death. 


Dr.  Padilla  in  Washington 


A  WELCOME  visitor  to  Washington  last  July 
was  Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  the  Mexican  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  came  at  the 
invitation  of  the  government  to  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  interest  to  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Padilla’s  concern  for  the 
cause  of  the  United  Nations,  eloquently  and 
unforgettably  expressed  before  the  Third 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  American  Republics,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1942,  has  never  faltered,  and  he  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  furthering  the  close 
and  effective  cooperation  of  his  country  with 
its  neighbor  to  the  north  in  many  ways  of 
use  to  the  common  cause.^ 

’  Pages  500  and  534  of  this  issue. 


On  July  6,  the  day  of  Dr.  Padilla’s  arrival 
in  Washington,  he  was  the  guest  of  honor 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  at  a  special  session,  followed  by 
a  luncheon.  The  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  greeted  the  Mex¬ 
ican  statesman  in  the  following  words: 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  extend  to 
you  a  warm  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  We  are  glad 
to  greet  once  again  in  this  building,  dedicated  to 
inter-American  solidarity,  one  of  the  great  lead¬ 
ers  of  that  movement. 

The  full  weight  of  your  country’s  power  and 
influence  has  been  thrown  into  the  effort  of 
meeting  the  threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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You,  Mr.  Secretary,  were  one  of  the  first  to  see 
clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  menace,  and  to 
raise  your  voice  in  impressing  upon  the  nations 
of  this  continent  the  imperative  need  for  unity 
of  purpose,  policy,  and  action  in  meeting  the 
danger.  Your  stirring  address  at  the  Rio  Meeting 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  resounded  through¬ 
out  the  Americas  and  exerted  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence  on  popular  opinion.  It  has  been  followed 
by  public  utterance  no  less  statesmanlike  in  con¬ 
tent. 

Your  forthright  facing  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
— problems  involving  their  individual  or  collec¬ 
tive  security  in  political  and  economic  matters — 
has  encouraged  and  stimulated  all  of  us  in  our 
common  task  of  seeking  the  attainment  of  that 
international  confidence  in  freedom  and  demcK- 
tacy  for  which  you  so  eloquently  pleaded  on  Pan 
American  Day  of  this  year. 

The  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world  are 
now  engaged  in  a  bitter  war,  in  which  victory  is 
the  only  safeguard  for  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 


pendence  of  all.  This  struggle  against  a  world 
aggressor  has  tested,  and  is  now  testing,  the 
struaure  of  inter-American  unity.  If  solidarity  of 
the  American  nations  is  to  be  more  than  an 
empty  phrase,  it  must  mean  the  acceptance  by  all 
of  our  countries  of  a  general  obligation  to  make 
common  front  against  those  who  would  crush  any 
member  of  the  American  family.  No  country  has 
been  more  aaive  in  maintaining  that  doctrine 
than  has  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  none  has 
been  more  cogent  in  arguing  the  doctrine  of  com¬ 
mon  aaion,  and  in  urging  that  inter- American 
solidarity  shall  be  real,  than  you  yourself. 

We  are  grateful  to  your  Government  for  its 
effective  cooperation  in  meeting  the  grave  tasks 
with  which  the  nations  of  the  Americas  and  free 
nations  everywhere  are  confronted.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  you  for  your  great  public  services  to  your 
country,  to  this  hemisphere,  and  to  the  world. 

Dr.  Padilla,  replying  earnestly  to  the  wel¬ 
come  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  said: 
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Allow  me  to  recognize  in  the  words  of  Your 
lixcellency,  not  so  much  a  personal  tribute,  as 
the  eloquent  testimony  of  the  indestructible  soli¬ 
darity  which  unites  our  American  Republics. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in 
this  building  dedicated  to  continental  fraternity. 
Since  then  the  United  States,  with  the  full  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  other  American  nations,  has  written 
immortal  pages  in  the  defense  of  human  libera¬ 
tion. 

The  prodigious  spectacle  of  a  nation  with  a 
pacifist  philosophy,  unprepared  for  the  destruc¬ 
tive  ends  of  war,  converting  itself  rapidly  into  an 
imposing  military  power  whose  armies  and  navy 
are  fighting  victoriously  on  all  fronts  and  on  all 
seas,  is  one  of  the  most  grandiose  demonstrations 
that  democracies  can  be  great  not  only  in  peace 
but  great  and  invincible  in  the  armed  defense  of 
right.  In  this  great  undertaking  America  has 
given  an  extraordinary  example  of  cooperation 
and  solidarity.  We  can  safely  affirm  that  never 
in  history  has  an  entire  Continent  responded  to 
such  an  extent  to  the  sincere  efforts  of  good 
neighborliness  made  by  all  the  peoples  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  efficacy  of  Pan  American  policy  has  no 
comparison  in  international  life.  War  has  linked 
us  closely  together  and  we  must  be  confident 
that  peace  will  indissolubly  consolidate  the  bonds 
uniting  us.  To  achieve  that  end  we  must  display 
great  political  vision  and  feel  the  stimulus,  anti¬ 
cipated  in  imagination,  of  an  America  built  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  collaboration  of  all. 

If  war  demands  efficiency  as  essential,  peace 
must  rest  essentially  upon  justice.  I  am  certain 
that  our  peoples  will  set  the  same  example  in 
peace  that  they  have  shown  in  war.  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  very  properly  referred  to  the  outstandin.i; 
principle  of  our  solidarity  that  an  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  committed  against  any  one  of  our  peoples 
must  be  considered  an  act  of  aggression  against 
all  America.  This  principle  has  a  projection  in 
the  already  imminent  times  of  peace.  Every  so¬ 
cial  injustice  that  afflicts  the  masses  of  any  one 
nation  of  America  must  be  considered  as  inflicted 
on  each  one  of  our  peoples.  The  prosperity  of 
each  is  the  concern  of  all,  in  the  same  manner 
that  slavery  and  oppression  imposed  anywhere  in 
America  by  the  hostile  forces  of  nature  or  by 
the  arrogance  and  despotism  of  man  arc  a  blot 
on  the  entire  Continent. 

American  solidarity  will  advance,  overcoming 
all  obstacles.  From  the  day  on  which  at  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  this  Pan  American  Union  w'as  reorganized 


on  its  present  basis,  including  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
changing  information  and  promoting  intellectual 
and  economic  relations.  Pan  Americanism  has 
been  marvelously  enriched.  Juridical  principles, 
constructive  prtKedures,  aspirations  of  a  political, 
social  and  economic  character,  based  on  sound 
realities,  have  converted  Pan  Americanism  into  a 
vigorous  organism  which  is  growing  in  splendor. 
With  this  fruitful  task,  that  has  produced  so 
many  valuable  results,  your  name,  Mr.  Secretary, 
like  that  of  President  Rtwsevelt,  is  intimately  as¬ 
sociated.  And  it  is  a  source  of  real  pride  for  me 
to  have  collaborated  in  the  great  advancement  of 
our  common  ideals  by  interpreting  the  noble  in¬ 
ternational  policy  of  the  President  of  my  country. 

Your  exceptional  merits  as  a  statesman  and 
your  recognized  probity  entitle  you  to  a  prominen: 
place  in  the  consolidation  of  the  great  legaq- 
which  America  is  making  to  the  history  of  civili¬ 
zation.  To  this  noble  work  all  America  has  con¬ 
tributed,  all  the  peoples  of  America  whose  distin¬ 
guished  representatives  surround  me  on  this,  for 
me,  unforgettable  (Kcasion.  I  wish  to  thank  them 
ft)r  the  reception  with  which  they  have  honored 
me  and  to  express  the  unalterable  adherence  of 
my  country  to  the  noble  and  historic  determina¬ 
tion  of  building,  on  the  solid  foundations  of  hu¬ 
man  liberties,  the  common  destiny  of  the  peoples 
of  America. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Padilla’s  conversation 
with  officials  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  ensuing  days,  he  and  Secretar) 
Hull  issued  the  following  statement: 

We  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
Dr.  Padilla's  visit  to  Washington  to  exchange  im¬ 
pressions  and  views  with  one  anssther  about  a 
wide  variety  t>f  matters  of  importance  to  our  two 
countries. 

In  our  keen  desire  to  continue  the  development 
of  ever  closer  relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  we  have  agreed  that  certain  steps, 
outlined  below,  are  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
two  countries;  and  that  every  effort,  consistent 
with  our  joint  abilities  as  limited  by  wartime  ex¬ 
igencies  and  consistent  with  the  proportionate 
needs  of  other  countries,  shall  be  made  to  im¬ 
plement  these  steps. 

1 .  Transportation 

We  have  discussed  the  general  transportation 
system  of  Mexico  as  it  affects  the  wartime  econ- 
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omy  of  our  two  countries  and  as  it  shall  affect 
our  economies  in  the  post-war  period.  We  have- 
reached  agreement  that  our  Governments  shall 
make  every  effort  within  their  ability  further  to 
improve  the  transportation  facilities  e)f  Mexico  by 
rail,  by  highway,  by  air,  and  by  sea. 

The  Mexican  railway  transportatiein  system, 
which  had  little  margin  to  handle  more  than 
peacetime  needs,  has  increased  enormously  the 
volume  of  its  traffic.  It  has  succeeded  in  moving 
without  delay  to  the  United  States  Mexico's  vast 
output  of  strategic  raw  materials.  This  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  the  result  of  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  two  countries  whereby  the 
United  States  furnished  Mexico  with  technical 
advice  and  certain  emergency  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

To  maintain  the  level  of  current  operations 
during  the  war  period  such  additional  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  will  be  furnished 
to  Mexico  and  also  as  soon  as  possible  addi¬ 
tional  necessary  equipment  and  supplies.  More¬ 
over,  to  the  limit  of  our  wartime  ability,  every 
effort  shall  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  transportation  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  essential  goods  to  Mexico,  while 
Mexico  will  make  every  effort,  on  her  part,  to 
reduce  the  strain  on  United  States  transportation 
facilities. 

With  respect  to  sea  transportation,  the  two 
Governments  are  agreed  that  regular  shipping 
services  between  the  two  countries,  interrupted 
by  the  war,  shall  be  resumed  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  overburdened  rail  and  highway 
transportation  facilities. 

2.  Ei  onomic  Det  eIo[)//jef// 

The  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Kco- 
nomic  Cooperation  which  was  formed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  meetings  of  Presidents  Avila  Camacho 
and  Roosevelt  in  May  1943,  has  considered  in 
some  detail  the  various  methods  of  economic  ct)- 
operation  in  the  field  of  industrialization.  We 
have  discussed  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  made  as  a  minimum  program 
this  year  and  find  that  our  two  Governments  are 
substantially  in  accord  in  principle  with  respect 
to  them.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
as  promptly  as  possible  the  materials  necessary 
to  implement  these  recommendations.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  presently  under  consideration  a  long- 
range  program  covering  Mexico’s  needs  for  1943 
and  subsequent  years.  This  program  will  receive 


prompt  attention  by  various  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government.  In  carrying  forward 
this  cooperative  effort  in  the  field  of  ectmomic 
development  the  two  Governments  will  discour¬ 
age  trade  barriers  which  may  unduly  interfere 
with  the  economic  development  of  Mexico  and 
trade  between  the  two  countries. 

3.  General 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
discuss  a  number  of  matters  of  general  interest 
to  our  two  Governments.  We  find  ourselves  in 
complete  accord  on  all  questions  discussed.  We 
agree  that  the  inter-American  cooperative  system 
has  proved  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  this  hemisphere  and  that  it  should 
be  developed  and  expanded  now  and  in  the 
future  for  the  continuing  requirements  of  the 
present  world  crisis  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of 
the  postwar  era.  The  exemplary  cooperation 
which  we  have  maintained  during  the  war,  w-e 
are  determined  to  maintain  during  the  peace. 

Several  dinners  and  luncheons,  besides 
that  given  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  were  offered  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Padilla  during  the  week  that  he  spent 
in  Washington.  His  hosts  included  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Hull,  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Mr.  William  Batt,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  Mr.  A.  A.  Berle,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mrs.  Berle.  The  Mexican  Am¬ 
bassador  entertained  at  a  large  reception. 

Senator  Connally  and  Representative 
Bloom,  the  respective  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  did  the  honors  on  the  (xcasion  of 
Dr.  Padilla's  visit  to  the  capitol. 

Accompanying  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  on  his  visit  to  Washington 
were  Senor  Primo  Villa  Michel,  Coordinator 
for  the  Promotion  of  Production  and  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Mexican-American  Commission 
for  Economic  Cooperation,  and  Senor  Javier 
Baz  Manero  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 


Cuba’s  New  President 
Dr.  Ramon  Grau  San  Martin 


On  June  1,  1944,  the  people  of  Cuba  went 
to  the  polls  and  elected  a  new  president  to 
succeed  President  Fulgencio  Batista  for  the 
term  beginning  October  10,  1944.  The  vie- 
tor  was  Dr.  Ramon  Grau  San  Martin,  who 
was  the  candidate,  not  of  the  government 
coalition  party  but  of  the  opposition.  The 
triumph  of  the  opposition  was  met  with  en. 
thusiastic  demonstrations  by  multitudes  of 
adherents  in  Habana  and  throughout  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Republic,  who  not  only  cele¬ 
brated  the  election  of  their  candidate  but 
also  spontaneously  acclaimed  the  present 
Government  for  the  democratic  conduct  of 
the  election. 

Cuba’s  President-elect,  Ramon  Grau  San 
Martin,  was  born  on  September  13,  1887, 
in  La  Palma,  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  son  of  Fran¬ 
cisco  Grau  Vinals,  a  successful  tobacco  mer¬ 
chant,  and  Doha  Pilar  San  Martin  y  del  Col- 
lado.  His  infancy  and  early  childhood  were 
spent  uneventfully  in  that  provincial  en¬ 
vironment,  but  as  he  and  his  older  brother 
reached  the  schoolboy  stage,  the  family  de¬ 
cided  to  move  to  Habana  in  order  to  provide 
their  sons  with  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties.  Young  Ramon’s  father  was  a  business 
man  and  he  envisaged  a  similar  career  for 
his  children,  so  the  boy  was  registered  for 
a  commercial  course  in  a  Habana  school.  He 
completed  the  course  successfully,  but  he 
himself  decided  against  commerce  in  favor 
of  medicine  as  his  life  work.  In  the  face  of 
family  opposition  he  entered  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Habana. 
Arduous  years  of  study  followed,  during 
part  of  which  he  worked  as  an  assistant  in 
botany  at  the  University  to  help  pay  his  ex¬ 


penses.  But  his  intelligence  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  desire  to  succeed  in  his  chosen  voca¬ 
tion  brought  him  through  with  flying  colors, 
and  upon  his  graduation  as  a  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  1908  his  family,  long  since  happily 
convinced  of  his  abilities  and  his  fitness  for 
the  medical  profession,  rejoiced  in  his 
success. 

The  young  Dr.  Grau  San  Martin  estab¬ 
lished  his  medical  practice  in  Habana  and 
with  the  same  devotion  and  industry  that  he 
had  put  into  his  studies  at  school,  applied 
himself  to  specialization  in  internal  medicine 
and  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tract.  All  the  time  not  required  for  his  rap- 
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idly  growing  clientele  he  spent  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  or  at  his  study  desk,  and  the  results  of 
his  labors  were  given  to  the  medical  world 
in  a  steady  and  prodigious  stream  of  papers 
published  in  medical  journals  or  presented 
at  medical  congresses  through  a  long  period 
of  years.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medical,  Physical,  and  Natural 
Sciences  and  of  the  Society  for  Clinical  Study 
of  Habana  and  the  papers  he  read  on  the 
occasion  of  his  reception  into  these  two  asso¬ 
ciations,  one  on  endocrine  therapeutics  and 
the  other  on  gastric  ulcers,  were  praised  by 
his  colleagues  as  masterly  contributions  to 
their  respective  fields  of  research. 

In  1921  he  became  professor  of  physi¬ 
ology  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Habana  and  in  the  performance  of 
that  task  he  won  the  affection  and  regard  of 
his  students  and  the  other  faculty  members. 
Thus  quietly,  studiously,  and  fruitfully  were 
passed  the  first  forty  years  of  Ramon  Grau 
San  Martin’s  life,  caring  for  the  sick,  experi- 
menting  and  doing  research  to  the  benefit 
of  medicine,  teaching  younger  men  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps  in  the  medical  profession. 
He  was  far  rernoved  from  politics. 

But  in  Cuba  the  political  situation  was 
taking  an  acute  turn.  General  Gerardo  Ma¬ 
chado  was  President  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  took  office  in  May  1925  declaring 
that  he  would  serve  for  one  term  only,  he 
induced  the  Cuban  Congress  early  in  1927 
to  pass  a  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  extending  his  term  of  office  for 
two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1927  the  university 
students  attacked  this  and  other  proposed 
constitutional  amendments,  and  Dr.  Grau 
San  Martin  joined  them  in  their  revolr  and 
resigned  from  the  University  in  protest. 

President  Machado  began  another  term  of 
office  in  May  1929  and  opposition,  particu¬ 
larly  among  students  and  young  professional 
men,  rapidly  increased.  The  students  organ¬ 
ized  themselves  into  a  Directory  and,  as  a 


result  of  their  continued  demonstrations,  the 
President  closed  the  University  in  December 
1930  and  many  of  the  leaders,  including  Dr. 
Grau  San  Martin,  were  imprisoned.  Un¬ 
daunted,  however,  and  never  willing  to 
spend  his  time  in  idleness,  he  gathered  the 
students  about  him  and  regularly  conducted 
classes  for  them  during  the  time  they  were 
in  prison.  Finally  an  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners  was  declared  and  Dr.  Grau  was 
released.  But  realizing  that  the  release  was 
probably  only  temporary,  he  decided  he 
could  better  conduct  his  activities  in  exile. 
In  Miami  and  New  York  he  joined  with 
other  exiles  who  formed  part  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Junta  which  was  working  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Machado  dictatorship. 

Eventually  President  Machado  was  over¬ 
thrown,  and  on  August  12,  1933,  he  fled 
the  country  and  Carlos  Manuel  de  C«pedes 
became  President.  Even  though  he  annulled 
the  objectionable  constitutional  amendments 
and  restored  to  force  the  constitution  of 
1901,  the  revolutionary  sentiment  that  had 
swept  the  island  republic  was  not  satisfied 
and  on  September  4,  1933,  a  revolt  of  the 
sergeants  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Cespedes  regime 
and  its  replacement  by  a  government  headed 
by  Dr.  Grau  San  Martin. 

The  new  government  held  office  for  four 
months,  during  which  time  a  large  number 
of  agrarian,  labor,  social,  economic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  decrees  were  promulgated.  Among 
them  were  laws  providing  for  an  eight-hour 
working  day,  minimum  wages,  industrial  ac¬ 
cident  compensation,  compulsory  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes,  days  of  rest  for  workers, 
nationalization  of  labor,  creation  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labor,  school  lunches,  agrarian  re¬ 
form,  rural  housing,  creation  of  the  Tenant 
Farmers  Association,  decreases  in  gas  and 
electric  rates,  salary  increases  for  teachers, 
free  matriculation  in  the  University  for  poor 
students,  autonomy  for  the  University,  a  re- 
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forestation  program,  suffrage  for  women, 
liquidation  of  the  public  works  debt,  and 
many  other  progressive  measures. 

There  was  not  universal  satisfaction  with 
Dr.  Grau’s  government,  but  even  his  ene¬ 
mies  admitted  that  he  worked  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  common  people  of  Cuba.  In 
January  1934  the  army  and  certain  other  ele¬ 
ments  turned  against  him  and  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  He  fled  again  to  Miami,  but  his 
party  retained  its  organization.  In  1938  he 
returned  to  Habana,  where  he  continued  to 


lead  a  movement  for  constitutional  reform. 

The  June  1,  1944,  election  was  Dr.  Grau 
San  Martin’s  second  recent  bid  for  the  presi¬ 
dency.  In  1940  he  was  defeated  by  General 
Batista,  but  in  1944  he  was  successful  on  a 
platform  that  advocated  national  unity,  fair 
treatment  of  foreign  capital,  rural  education, 
improved  communications,  development  of 
a  merchant  marine,  utilization  of  water  re¬ 
sources  for  irrigation  and  power,  and  col¬ 
laboration  in  international  relationships 
rather  than  narrow  nationalism. 


The  President  of  Uruguay 
and  his  Message 


On  March  13,  1944,  President  Juan  Jose 
Amezaga  of  Uruguay  delivered  his  first  an¬ 
nual  message  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  message  was  brief  and  to  the  point, 
summarizing  in  more  or  less  general  terms 
the  legislative  and  administrative  develop¬ 
ments  of  his  first  year  in  office. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay,  stated  the 
President,  steadfastly  held  to  the  principles 
of  democracy,  and  all  the  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution — free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  religion,  education,  free 
assembly,  and  the  right  to  form  labor 
unions — were  respected  and  protected. 
Complete  freedom  of  the  press  also  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  on  a  few  occasions  when  that 
freedom  was  carried  to  excess  and  penalties 
might  legally  have  been  imposed,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  deemed  it  more  fitting  to  leave  the 
matter  to  public  opinion.  And  public- 
opinion,  the  President  said  with  satisfaction, 
was  never  slow  to  censure  those  who  had 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  impartiality  and 
justice. 


Joint  efforts  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Chief  Executive  led  to  considerable  new 
and  advanced  legislation,  all  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  2,123,000  inhabitants  of 
this  progressive  nation.  Included  in  this 
new  legislation  were  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
labor,  the  unemployed,  the  farmers,  and 
industry,  agriculture,  and  education  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Laws  were  passed,  for  instance,  creat¬ 
ing  Wage  Councils,  charged  with  mapping 
out  wage  adjustments  for  workers  employed 
under  labor  contracts;  establishing  family 
allotments  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
low-paid  workers;  regulating  working  hours; 
lowering  rents  for  workers’  homes;  fixing 
minimum  wages  and  working  conditions  in 
the  construction  industry;  regulating  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  lumber  industry;  pro¬ 
viding  for  aid  to  the  unemployed  through  a 
1,500,000-peso  investment  in  extraordinary- 
municipal  public  works;  organizing  depart¬ 
mental  labor  distribution  commissions; 
amending  the  law  regulating  home  indus¬ 
tries;  and  creating  a  social  assistance  fund  to 
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provide  food  for  the  unemployed  and  for 
pre-school  and  school  children  throughout 
the  Republic.  Education  budgets  were  in- 
creased  for  secondary  and  normal  schools. 
Measures  were  adopted  to  alleviate  the  ef- 
fects  on  farmers  of  Uruguay’s  unprecedented 
drought;  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  seed 
oats;  regulating  the  marketing  of  wheat;  and 
creating  arbitration  and  conciliation  boards 
I  to  solve  the  problem  of  farm  rents.  There 
were  also  a  great  number  of  price-fixing  and 
other  regulatory  measures,  adopted  to  con¬ 
trol  the  cost  of  living  and  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
These  and  other  similar  acts  the  President 
recalled  with  expressions  of  appreciation  for 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  mak¬ 
ing  them  possible. 

In  international  policy  Uruguay,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  stressed,  had  worked  to  consolidate  its 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  United  and 
*  Associated  Nations.  Relations  were  broken 
I  with  the  Vichy  Government  and  established 


with  the  French  Committee  of  National  Lib¬ 
eration,  and,  as  another  affirmation  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  relations  were  renewed  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  was  no  lull  in  the  nation’s 
vigilance  over  activities  that  were  considered 
or  even  suspected  of  being  detrimental  either 
to  national  or  United  Nations  interests.  An 
Interim  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Post- 
War  Problems  was  created,  and  in  January 
1944  another  commission  was  established — 
the  Economic,  Financial,  and  Social  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Post-War  Problems.  These  bodies 
have  been  working  wholeheartedly  at  their 
task,  and  the  results  of  their  studies,  the 
President  affirmed,  will  enable  the  country 
to  face  the  problems  of  the  future  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  advised. 

Turning  to  matters  of  national  finance,  the 
President  stated  that  some  time  before  the 
end  of  the  year  a  treasury  deficit  was  antici¬ 
pated.  The  cause  of  the  deficit  was  the  de¬ 
crease  in  revenues  brought  on  by  the  war. 
The  restriction  of  imports  affected  both  cus- 


A  NIGHT  VIEW  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PALACE 
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it  overl(H>ks  the  city  of  Montevideo  and  the  bay. 
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toms  revenues  and  certain  internal  taxes  on 
imported  luxury  articles,  which  previously 
were  ^ood  sources  of  national  revenue.  Strict 
economy  was  practiced  in  government  ex¬ 
penditures  but,  holding  fast  to  the  ideal  that 
"the  general  welfare  is  the  capital  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  future,”  the  President  pointed 
out  that  the  certainty  of  a  treasury  deficit  was 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  paying  its  civil  servants  at  least  a 
minimum  living  wage  or  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  a  salary  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  their  profession;  nor  was  national 
defense  allowed  to  suffer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  economic 
situation  presented  a  satisfactory  outlook. 
Notwithstanding  the  drought,  which  so  seri¬ 
ously  affected  agricultural  and  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  in  1942-43,  the  later  development 
of  farm  activities  was  propitious.  Economic 
defense  measures  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  helped  to  bring  this  about.  Prices  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  their  derivative  products 
were  good,  and  exports  of  these  products  ac¬ 
counted  for  SS5, 200,000  (U.  S.  currency) 
out  of  a  total  export  value  of  $100,021,700. 
This  was  the  first  year  in  Uruguay’s  history 
that  exports  passed  the  $100,000,000  mark. 
Total  imports  during  1943  amounted  to 
$63,807,350,  approximately  the  same  as  the 
preceding  year,  although  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  in  volume.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  country  ended  the  year  with  a  favor¬ 
able  trade  balance  of  $36,214,350. 

The  national  public  works  plan,  approved 
by  a  decree-law  of  July  17,  1942,  w'as  in  full 
swing  during  the  year  covered  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message,  yielding  both  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  benefits  to  the  nation.  One  benefit 
was  the  provision  of  work  for  unemployed 
laborers;  other  gains  were  realized  through 
new'  highways  and  irrigation  developments. 
President  Amezaga  outlined  plans  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  work  -highways  from  east 
to  west  and  north  to  south,  which  will  even¬ 


tually  connect  all  the  principal  cities  and  give 
ready  communication  systems  to  all  produc. 
tive  areas  of  the  nation;  railways  that  will 
extend  to  the  frontiers  and  that  will  particu¬ 
larly  serv'e  the  Departments  of  Tacuarembo, 
Rivera,  and  Cerro  Largo  in  the  north;  and 
an  extension  of  irrigation  projects  which  will 
assure  profitable  agricultural  and  livestock 
operations  in  regions  that  have  hitherto  had 
to  depend  upon  highly  undependable 
weather  factors.  The  President  recalled  the 
fact  that  within  three  years  private  initiative 
had  fulfilled  its  promise  to  bring  rice  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  domestic  requirements,  a  feat 
made  possible  only  by  the  use  of  irrigation. 
And  further  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  of 
the  urgency  of  extending  irrigation  works 
was  presented  by  the  recent  devastating 
drought.  The  public  works  plan  also  in- 
eludes  a  budget  allocation  of  400,000  pesos 
for  soil  erosion  and  reforestation  programs. 
The  progress  of  the  chemical  industry  dur- 
ing  the  present  war  has  made  wood  raw  ma¬ 
terial  No.  1  in  countries  that  lack  petroleum, 
coal,  and  rubber  resources,  stated  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  he  mentioned  the  forestry  plans. 

There  was  considerable  reform  during  the 
year  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  all  di- 
rected  tow'ard  improvement  in  administra- 
tion,  more  exacting  standards  for  specialized 
positions,  and  an  increase  in  health  activi- 
ties,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Governments  of  Uruguay  and  the  United 
States,  through  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  whereby  a  cooper- 
ative  health  plan  will  be  worked  out,  involv¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  model  health  centers, 
the  foundation  of  a  public  health  school,  and 
reorganization  of  the  nursing  school.  The 
United  States  will  supply  $500,000  and 
Uruguay  $100,000  for  this  work.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  expressed  the  hope  that  cam.paigns 
already  under  way  would  soon  eradicate 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  the  estab- 
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lishmeiit  of  the  Echinococcosis  Polyclinic  has 
already  served  to  intensify  the  fight  against 
that  disease.  The  anti-tuberculosis  campaign 
has  gone  forw'ard,  with  special  attention  be¬ 
ing  given  to  preventive  work  through  wide¬ 
spread  individual  and  group  examinations  to 
try  to  discover  the  disease  in  its  earliest 
stages.  Four  new  pavilions  of  120  beds 
each  were  constructed  for  tubercular  patients; 
the  tuberculosis  pavilion  at  Paysandu  under- 
went  repairs  and  renovation;  and,  looking  to 
the  future,  a  number  of  new  hospitals  were 
planned  for  early  construction,  which  within 
the  next  year  or  two  should  give  the  nation 
a  total  of  4,300  hospital  beds. 

As  for  education,  in  spite  of  a  restricted 
budget,  the  Government  was  able  to  main¬ 
tain  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  same  level  it  had  previously 


enjoyed,  and  at  the  same  time  due  attention 
was  given  to  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  which 
also  need  government  support  and  stimulus. 
The  President  mentioned  that  at  present 
steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  a  National 
Conservatory  of  Music,  a  School  of  Speech 
and  Theatrical  Art,  and  an  Art  School;  and 
plans  are  likewise  in  operation  to  extend  ed¬ 
ucation  along  these  lines  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public  by  means  of  visits  of  artists  who  are 
being  sent  to  schools  and  cultural  centers  at 
government  expense,  and  by  means  of  offi¬ 
cial  radio  broadcasts. 

Brief  Biography  of  Uruguay's  President 

As  stated  above,  this  message  covered 
governmental  activities  of  Dr.  Amezaga’s 
first  year  as  Chief  of  State  of  Uruguay.  He 
assumed  that  high  office  on  March  1,  1943, 
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with  an  honorable  and  fruitful  career  behind 
him  as  teacher,  lawyer,  journalist,  legislator, 
economist,  administrator,  and  internation¬ 
alist  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions. 

Juan  Jose  Amezaga  was  born  in  Monte¬ 
video  sixty-two  years  ago,  the  son  of  Don 
Juan  Jose  de  Amezaga  and  Doha  Josefa 
Landaraso.  Upon  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Montevideo  in  1905  with  a 
degree  in  Law  and  Social  Sciences,  his  gifts 
and  studiousness  prompted  the  Law  School 
to  grant  him  a  scholarship  that  took  him  to 
France  and  Germany,  where  during  the  years 
1906  and  1907  he  studied  at  the  law  schools 
in  Paris  and  Berlin.  Upon  his  return  to 
Montevideo  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
penal  law  and  later  professor  of  civil  law 
at  the  University.  The  latter  chair  he  filled 
for  twenty-three  years  and  at  the  same  time 
taught  courses  in  philosophy  and  industrial 
legislation. 

Dr.  Amezaga’s  career  as  a  public  man  be¬ 
gan  with  his  election  as  deputy  from  the 
Department  of  Durazno  to  Congress  in  1907 
and  1911.  The  depth  and  sincerity  of  his 
humanitarian  interest  in  labor,  social,  and 
educational  problems  was  evidenced  by  the 
energy  and  earnestness  with  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  began  working  for  progressive 
legislation.  He  acted  as  either  author  or  con¬ 
sultant  in  the  formulation  of  most  of  the 
important  legislation  adopted  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  1908  to  1914.  This  legislation  and  the 
assembly  debates  thereon,  in  which  he  par¬ 
ticipated,  covered  such  varying  problems  as 
suffrage,  minority  representation,  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  referendums  on  con¬ 
stitutional  reform,  the  protection  of  minors, 
labor  accident  compensation,  old  age  and 
disability  pensions,  banking  and  insurance, 
communications,  fingerprint  identification, 
and  many  others.  In  1908  he  was  appointed 
to  a  committee  to  study  and  formulate  a  na¬ 
tional  public  assistance  law  and  later  he  was 


for  a  time  director  of  the  National  Labor 
Office.  In  1915  he  was  named  Minister  of 
Industry  and  during  the  two  years  he  held 
that  office  he  did  much  to  stimulate  and  de¬ 
velop  national  industry.  In  1917  he  became 
president  of  the  State  Insurance  Bank  and 
later  headed  the  National  Postal  Savings  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  also  served  for  a  time  as  chairman 
of  the  Export  and  Import  Control  Com¬ 
mission. 

But  even  while  working  so  assiduously  in 
these  public  posts,  he  also  found  time  to 
give  the  same  careful  attention  to  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  to  his  nation  and  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  was  president  of  the  Athenaeum 
of  Montevideo;  a  member  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Council,  the  National  Public  As¬ 
sistance  Board,  and  the  Board  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Minors;  and  he  was  honorary 
director  of  the  Law  School  Librar}-  and  a 
member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Casa 
de  Estudios  (House  of  Studies). 

Availing  itself  of  Dr.  Amezaga’s  broad 
knowledge  and  abilities,  the  Government  of 
Uruguay  again  and  again  sent  him  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  country  at  international  conferences. 
In  1923  he  was  an  Uruguayan  representative 
at  the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva ;  and  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Fourth,  Fifth.  Sixth, 
and  Seventh  International  Conferences  of 
American  States  which  met,  respectively,  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923,  Habana  in  1928,  and  Montevideo  in 
1933,  and  to  the  Meeting  of  Jurists  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo  in  1939. 

When  the  (question  of  constitutional  re¬ 
form  arose  in  Uruguay  in  1942,  Dr.  Ame¬ 
zaga’s  talents  and  learning  were  again  called 
upon  to  play  an  important  role  in  drafting 
the  new  constitution.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  number  of  published  works  on  penal  and 
civil  law,  one  of  which,  De  las  NuliJaJes  en 
General  (On  Nullities  in  General),  won  a 
prize  offered  by  the  Law  School  of  his  alma 
mater.  He  has  also  written  countless  articles 
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for  periodicals  dealing  with  legal,  social  wel-  actual  contact  with  the  problems  of  the 

fare,  and  labor  topics.  people.  His  legal  mind,  his  administrative 

Dr.  Amezaga’s  career  obviously  stamps  experience,  and  above  all  his  great  human 

him  as  one  of  the  outstanding  democrats  of  interest  in  those  problems  continue  to  auger 

the  American  continent.  His  life  thus  far  well  for  his  performance  as  the  Chief  Exec- 

has  been  spent  not  only  in  study  but  in  utive  of  his  nation. 

Recommendation  for  the  Establishment  of 
a  Preliminary  International  Organization 


The  following  recommendation  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  establishment  of  a  preliminary  inter¬ 
national  organization  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee,  sitting 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Considering: 

1.  That  the  Inter- American  Juridical  Commit¬ 
tee  declared  in  its  Preliminary  Recommendation  on 
Post-V('ar  Problems,’  which  it  presented  to  the 
American  Governments  in  September,  1942,  that 
"the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  development  of  specific  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  conduct  demand  the  creation  of  some  ma¬ 
chinery  of  international  government  which  can 
represent  the  will  of  the  entire  community  and  its 
collective  interests  rather  than  the  will  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  its  individual  members,  and  which  can 
carry  into  effect  its  decisions"; 

2.  That  this  future  international  machinery 
might  consist  either  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
amended  as  experience  might  indicate,  or  of  a  new 
institution  whose  original  nucleus  would  be  the 
group  of  the  United  Nations  so  constituted  as  to 
permit  its  proper  development  into  the  universal 
organization; 

3.  That  although  the  League  of  Nations  w.as 
the  first  effective  step  towards  collective  security 
and  cooperation,  there  is  a  general  feeling  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  policies  pursued  by  the  League; 
and  notwithstanding  certain  important  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  League,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
League  failed  as  an  agency  of  peace  due  primarily 
to  the  lack  of  support  by  certain  great  powers,  as 

’See  Billetin,  April,  1943. 


well  as  to  its  limited  jurisdiction  and  other  con¬ 
stitutional  defects; 

4.  That  on  the  other  hand  the  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  objectives  of  the  United  Nations,  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  their  leading  statesmen  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  events  make  it  clear  that  the  United 
Nations  are  in  a  position  to  create  the  future  in¬ 
ternational  system,  counting  immediately  upon  the 
support  of  a  preponderant  majority  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community; 

5.  That  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
signed  a  joint  declaration  proclaiming  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  common  program  of  principles  and  ob¬ 
jectives  contained  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which 
represents  not  only  the  war  objectives  of  the  said 
powers  but  the  principles  upon  which  they  hope 
to  establish  a  permanent  peace; 

6.  That  the  American  States,  represented  by 
their  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  recognized  at 
the  third  consultative  meeting  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  that  the  Atlantic  Charter  included  prin¬ 
ciples  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  juridical 
heritage  of  America; 

7.  That  subsequently  the  American  Continent 
as  a  whole  has  come  to  support  the  principles 
contained  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  through  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  those  American  States,  which  as  bellig¬ 
erents,  have  formally  adopted  them  and  through 
the  action  of  the  other  American  Stares  which 
without  being  belligerents,  have  manifested  in  one 
one  way  or  another  their  adhesion  to  the  said 
principles  and  are  at  the  same  time  contributing 
with  all  their  resources  to  the  common  cause; 

8.  That  the  progress  of  the  war  gives  promise 
that  the  possibility  of  putting  into  effect  the  prin- 
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ciples  and  purposes  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  now 
approaching  realization,  and  that  in  consequence 
it  bect)mes  necessary  to  define  these  principles  and 
purposes  more  specifically  so  as  to  make  them 
practically  applicable  to  the  conditions  that  will 
be  confronted  at  the  close  of  the  war; 

9.  That  during  the  progress  of  the  war  the 
collaboration  of  the  United  Nations  has  taken  con¬ 
crete  form  in  the  establishment  of  prtKedures  of 
consultation  and  of  agencies  of  common  action 
which  have  afforded  valuable  experience  in  the 
possibilities  of  future  cooperation; 

10.  That  it  is  apparent  that  the  transition 
from  the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  the  state  of 
peace  will  be  gradual  and  will  not  take  place  in 
all  the  theaters  of  the  war  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  it  is  probable  that  conditions  existing  in 
many  countries  will  make  it  impossible  to  fix  de¬ 
finitive  conditions  of  peace  until  order  has  been 
restored  and  responsible  governments  established; 

1 1.  That  the  spirit  of  ctioperation  now  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  increased  still  further  by  undertaking 
immediately  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  de¬ 
finitive  organization  of  the  international  commun¬ 
ity,  without  awaiting  the  termination  of  hostilities; 

12.  That  the  participation  of  all  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  States  in  the  making  of  common  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  the  future  international  or¬ 
ganization  would  consolidate  the  unity  of  the 
Continent  as  an  indispensable  element  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  would  be  in  accord  with  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  membership  recommended  by  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee  as  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion; 

1.^.  That  to  this  end  it  would  be  desirable  to 
develop  the  procedures  of  consultation  and  the 
agencies  of  common  action  made  use  of  by  the 
United  Nations,  in  order  to  insure  the  ctxipera- 
tion  of  all  of  their  members,  as  well  as  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  American  States  which,  witlvtut 
entering  the  war  as  formal  or  declared  belligerents, 
are  cooperating  morally  and  materially  fulfilling 
their  obligations  of  collaboration,  so  that  all  of 
them  may  participate  actively  in  the  deliberations 
for  the  reconstruction  and  reorganization  of  the 
international  system,  to  be  carried  out  upon  the 
basis  of  the  most  complete  mutual  understanding 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  the 
presence  of  the  critical  problems  to  be  handled; 

14.  That  this  development  of  the  organization 
and  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  As¬ 


sociated  States  can  be  carried  out  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  without 
deciding  upon  the  definitive  organization  of  th: 
international  community,  which  must  await  the 
termination  of  hostilities  and  the  more  deliberate 
examination  of  the  conditions  then  presenting 
themselves: 

The  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee,  act¬ 
ing  in  pursuance  of  the  competence  conferred  upon 
it  by  Resolution  XXV  of  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January,  1942, 
which  entrusts  the  Committee  "with  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  specific  recommendations  relative  to  the 
international  organization  in  the  juridical  and  poli¬ 
tical  fields,  and  in  the  field  of  international  secur¬ 
ity,"  submits  to  the  American  Governments  the 
following  recommendation; 

I.  To  consider  the  immediate  establishment  of 
an  international  juridical  institution  of  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  character,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to 
deliberate  upon  the  decisions  to  be  taken  with  re¬ 
spect  to  international  reconstruction  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  international  peace  by  means  of  an 
effective  system  assuring  the  cmiperation  anJ 
guaranteeing  the  collective  and  individual  security 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  community  of  nations. 

II.  To  create  this  international  juridical  institu¬ 
tion  by  securing  the  adoption  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  of  a  formal  legal  structure,  so  as  ti<  obtain 
as  siMin  as  possible  in  the  deliberations  and  deci¬ 
sions  to  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  article  the  active  Ceiopera- 
tion  of  all  their  members  and  of  the  American 
States  which  have  broken  relations  with  the  Axis 
Powers  and  are  fulfilling  their  pledges  of  continen¬ 
tal  solidarity. 

III.  To  create  a  General  Assembly  in  which 
each  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
Associated  American  States  would  be  entitled  to 
representation. 

IV.  To  entrust  to  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  at  first  of  the  Powers  which  are  now 
bearing  the  main  burden  of  the  war  and  later 
also  of  other  States  selected  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  formulation  of  the  policies  and  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  in  matters 
relating  to  international  reconstruction  and  reor¬ 
ganization,  without  prejudice  to  the  plans  which 
any  of  the  members  of  the  organization  may  pre¬ 
sent  upon  the  subjc-ct. 

V.  To  establish  a  general  Secretariat  as  the 
central  administrative  agency  of  the  juridical  in¬ 
stitution  to  be  created,  authorized  to  call  meetings 
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of  the  General  Assembly,  to  prepare  the  agenda 
for  such  meetings,  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
separate  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
maintain  contacts  with  the  governments  of  'lie 
United  Nations  and  of  the  Associated  American 
States. 

VI.  To  create  special  committees  within  the 
general  Secretariat  to  study  the  various  problems 
of  post-war  reconstruction  and  organization  and 
to  prepare  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
prilicies  and  measures  to  be  submitted  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  to  the  General  Assembly. 

VII.  To  bring  about,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
C(H>rdination  of  the  activities  of  the  independe.nt 
administrative  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  now- 
existing  or  to  be  created  in  the  future  with  the 
activities  of  the  respective  committees  of  the  Sec¬ 
retariat. 


VIII.  To  await  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
the  establishment  of  relatively  stable  conditions  in 
the  countries  which  have  been  the  theater  of  war 
before  determining  the  final  and  definitive  form 
of  the  organization  of  the  international  commu¬ 
nity;  but  in  the  meantime  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Associated  American  States  should  endeavor  to 
mark  out  the  general  lines  of  this  organization,  so 
that  the  temporary  organization  to  which  this  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  confined  may  be  as  far  as  possible 
of  such  a  character  as  to  facilitate  the  transition 
to  the  final  and  definitive  organization  to  be  estalv 
lished  by  means  of  a  universal  agreement. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  june  1944. 

(S)  Francisco  Campos 
(S)  Charles  G.  Fenwick 
(S)  F.  Nieto  del  Rio 
(S)  C.  E.  Stolk 
(5)  A.  Go.mez  Robledo 
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WAITING  TO  REGISTER 

Men  from  the  same  country  regions  of  Mexico  quickly  form  groups  and  stick  together  during  the  regis¬ 
tration  and.  if  possible,  afterwards. 


Workers  from  Mexico 

DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 


Assistant  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


For  the  past  two  years  frequent  northbound 
trains  have  been  crossing  the  Mexican- 
United  States  border  loaded  with  Mexican 
day  laborers,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
them.  There  is,  cf  course,  nothing  new- 
about  Mexican  laborers  in  the  United  States. 
Railways  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
and  farms,  particularly  in  California  and  the 
Southwest,  have  employed  them  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  for  many  years.  But  the 
movement  that  began  in  September  1942  is 
unique,  because  these  Mexican  workers  are 
being  brought  from  their  homeland  to  the 
United  States  under  the  terms  of  two  inter¬ 


national  agreements  and  they  represent  one 
phase  of  the  effective  cooperation  between 
the  two  governments  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1942  it  became  apparent 
in  the  United  States  that  the  enrollment  of 
men  in  the  armed  services,  the  movement  of 
farm  workers  into  industry,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  program  to  increase  agricultural 
production  to  meet  wartime  needs  were 
causing  a  shortage  of  agricultural  labor,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  seasonal  type,  that  could  not 
be  met  by  the  recruiting  of  workers  within 
the  United  States.  At  the  request  of  the 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  and  other 
appropriate  government  agencies,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  proposed  to  the  Mexican 
Government  a  plan  for  bringing  in  Mexican 
farm  labor  to  help  in  the  emergency.  So  an 
agreement  was  signed  on  August  4,  1942, 
providing  for  the  temporary  migration  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  to  the  United 
States. 

A  few  months  later  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  other  interested  agencies 
again  petitioned  the  Department  of  State  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  order  to  work  out  arrangements 
for  the  temporary  migration  of  non-agricul- 
tural  workers,  in  view  of  increased  shortages 
of  manpower  in  certain  essential  industries 
caused  by  the  enrollment  of  men  in  the 


Courtesy  of  War  Food  Administration 

PROOF  OF  FARM  LABOR  EXPERIENCE 


This  farmer  from  a  Guanajuato  village  shows  his 
work-hardened  hands  at  the  enrollment  center  in 
Mexico  City  to  demonstrate  his  long  experience. 


armed  services  and  the  expansion  of  defense 
industries.  A  second  agreement  was  there¬ 
fore  consummated  betw'cen  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  on  April  30,  1943,  which  provided 
for  bringing  in  maintenance-of-way  workers 
for  the  railroads. 

Both  agreements  offer  guaranties  as  to 
wage  rates,  living  conditions,  and  eventual 
repatriation  for  the  Mexican  workers  and 
specify  that  they  are  not  to  be  employed  to 
replace  other  workers  or  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  previously  established  wage  rates 
in  any  industry  in  which  they  might  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Furthermore,  it  is  provided  that  as 
temporary  residents  in  the  United  States, 
workers  brought  in  under  the  agreements 
will  be  exempt  from  compulsory  military 
service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  Mexican  workers  transported 
under  the  farm  labor  agreement  left  Mexico 
City  late  in  September  1942,  to  harvest  Cali¬ 
fornia  sugar  beets.  From  that  time  until 
May  1943,  approximately  17,300  workers 
were  recruited  in  Mexico  and  transported 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  with  California 
receiving  the  largest  number — about  12,500 
— and  Arizona,  Washington,  and  Idaho  the 
remainder.  Besides  sugar  beets,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  worked  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
guayule  in  California,  vegetables  in  Arizona, 
and  sugar  beets  in  Washington  and  Idaho; 
and  as  the  summer  of  1943  came  on,  they 
w'ere  moved  into  the  sugar  beet  areas  of 
Colorado,  Montana,  Wyoming,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Nebraska.  Altogether  during 
the  year  1943,  the  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  directs  and  supervises  farm  labor 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
brought  in  about  50,000  Mexican  nationals 
to  help  harvest  United  States  crops. 

A  press  release  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  dated  July  17, 
1944,  reported  on  the  number  of  Mexican 
farm  workers  brought  into  the  United  States 
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IN’  THE  NATIONAL  STADIUM,  MEXICO  CITY 
These  contracted  workers  are  awaiting  final  roll  call  and  the  credentials  that  will  let  them  bt^ard  the  train 

for  the  United  States. 


during  the  first  half  of  1944.  On  July  15, 
the  sixty-sixth  trainload  of  workers  trans¬ 
ported  since  the  first  of  the  year  arrived  in 
California,  and  as  of  the  same  date  almost 
64,000  Mexicans  were  employed  on  farms 
in  seventeen  Western  and  Midwestern 
States.  War  Food  Administration  plans  in¬ 
clude  the  transjxirtation  of  additional 
workers  so  as  to  maintain  a  force  of  75,000 
for  the  1944  harvest  season.  Since  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  inception  a  total  of  110,550  farm 
workers  have  thus  far  been  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

The  first  contingent  of  Mexican  railway 
workers,  6,000  in  number,  came  to  the 
United  States  to  help  relieve  the  manpower 
shortage  on  southwestern  railroads  shortly 
after  the  agreement  of  April  30,  1943,  was 
concluded.  Up  to  July  1944,  almost  55,000 
such  laborers  have  worked  for  varying  pe¬ 


riods  in  the  United  States.  Thirty  different 
railroads  scattered  throughout  the  country 
are  now  participating  in  this  program.  Up 
to  July  1944,  the  maximum  number  of 
Mexican  railway  workers  that  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  any  one  time  in  the  United  States 
was  40,000,  but  early  in  July  the  ceiling 
was  raised  to  50,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  these  two  international 
agreements,  the  United  States  pays  for  the 
transportation  of  the  Mexicans  to  the  work 
area  and  for  their  return  home.  The  labor 
contracts,  signed  between  the  workers  and 
the  appropriate  government  agency  and  be¬ 
tween  the  employer  or  employer  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  government  agency,  guarantee 
the  w'orkers  the  prevailing  wage  for  the 
work  they  do  and  employment  for  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  contract  period,  as  well  as 
shelter,  sanitary,  and  medical  facilities  of  a 
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reasonable  minimum  standard.  Ten  percent 
of  the  workers’  wages  is  deducted  and  sent 
to  Mexico  for  deposit  to  their  credit,  to  be 
handed  o\er  to  them  on  their  return  to  their 
homeland. 

Selection  headquarters  are  located  in 
Mexico  City  and  great  care  is  exercised  to 
choose  for  transportation  to  the  United 
States  only  healthy  experienced  men.  The 
health  and  character  of  applicants  are  re¬ 
viewed  by  representatives  of  the  health,  im¬ 
migration,  and  agricultural  offices  of  both 
countries.  The  physical  check-up  includes 
X-rays  of  the  lungs  and  digestive  tract  and 
a  blood  test,  and  no  individuals  are  accepted 
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for  contract  until  they  have  passed  the  ex¬ 
amination. 

Mexico’s  willingness  to  send  laborers  to 
the  United  States  is  a  highly  appreciable 
contribution  of  that  country  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.  The  workers  are  doing 
a  good  job.  Both  the  farm  and  railway 
enterprises  have  expressed  their  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Mexicans.  And,  aside  from  the  faa  that 
they  are  performing  valuable  work,  their 
presence  is  helping  to  cement  friendly  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  two  countries.  'Their 
good  will  and  earnest  determination  to  help 
win  the  war  stamp  them  as  true  soldiers  of 


OFF  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Families  crowd  the  station 
platforms  as  they  bid  God¬ 
speed  to  the  farm  workers. 


Courtesy  of  War  Food 
Administration 


MEXICAN  RAILWAY  WORKERS 

The  men  in  the  upper  picture  are  working  on  the  New  York  Central  lines  in  Ohio.  Below,  a  commissary 
restaurant  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  where  meals  of  fixed  quality  and  price  are  provided  for  the  laborers. 


production,  and  they  have  found  ready 
recognition  of  that  fact  in  the  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
toward  them. 

Celebrations  and  festivals  are  often  held 
in  honor  of  the  workers  in  the  various  labor 


centers  throughout  the  country,  and  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  them.  On  June  19,  1944,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Division  of  Labor  and 
Social  Information  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  a  group  of  150  workers  from  the 
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railway  areas  at  Odinton  and  Cheverly, 
Maryland,  a  short  distance  outside  Washing¬ 
ton,  visited  the  Pan  American  Union.  They 
were  otticially  welcomed  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
the  Director  General,  who  in  a  brief  address 
paid  tribute  to  the  contribution  of  the  work¬ 
ers  of  Mexico  to  the  joint  war  effort  of  the 
two  countries  and  expressed  the  desire  and 
willingness  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
assist  them  in  any  possible  way.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Mexico  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  also  was  present 
at  the  gathering  and  addressed  his  fellow 
countrymen,  stressing  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  they  are  doing  and  the 
need  for  continued  cooperation  between  the 
two  neighboring  countries  during  the  war 
and  in  the  peace  to  come.  Mr.  Ernesto 
Galarza,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Labor  and 
Social  Information  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  also  spoke  to  the  workers,  assuring 
them  of  the  interest  with  which  his  office  is 
following  their  life  and  activities  in  the 
United  States  and  offering  them  support 
and  collaboration  in  the  solution  of  any 
problems  that  arise.  The  visitors  were  then 
entertained  with  a  musical  program  and  a 
presentation  of  one  of  the  films  of  Mexico’s 
popular  comedian,  Cantinflas,  following 
which  refreshments  were  offered  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Division  of  Labor  and  Social 
Information. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  presence  in  the 
United  States  as  one  of  Mexico’s  delegates  to 
the  International  Labor  Conference  that  met 
at  Philadelphia  in  May  1944,  the  Mexican 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Francisco  Trujillo  Gurria, 
made  a  short  tour  through  a  number  of 
states  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  of  the 
groups  of  Mexican  workers  now  employed 
by  United  States  railways.  Upon  his  return 
to  Mexico  he  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  the  working  and  living  conditions  of¬ 
fered  the  workers  and,  above  all,  with  the 


general  conduct  of  the  workers  themselves 
in  their  new  environment. 

The  one  small  difficulty  which  he  encoun¬ 
tered,  reported  Secretary  Trujillo  Gurria, 
was  the  matter  of  food.  The  workers,  ac¬ 
customed  all  their  lives  to  Mexican  dishes, 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  United  States  cookery,  even  though 
the  latter  may  be  rich  in  vitamins  and 
calories.  But,  the  Secretary  stated,  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem  may  soon  be  arranged 
by  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  enterprises,  by  making  possible  the 
employment  of  cooks  who  can  provide  the 
workers  with  a  touch  of  home  cooking. 

Here  is  another  interesting  sidelight  on 
Secretary  Trujillo  Gurria’s  conversations 
with  the  workers.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  approached  by  several  committees  of 
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MEXICAN  COTTON  PICKER 
Many  of  the  Mexican  workers  have  beep  lending 
a  hand  to  cotton  growers  in  the  Southwest. 


\ 


■ 
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IN  A  SUGAR  BEET  FIELD 

Mexican  nationals  help  with  the  sugar  beet  harvest  in  California  and  other  states. 


* 


Notes  on 


Music  in  the  Americas 

CHARLES  SEEGER 

Cbiej  of  the  Musk  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Organization  of  music  activities 

There  are  several  distinct  patterns  of  large- 
scale  organization  of  music  activities  now  in 
operation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
These  have  been  evolved  as  normal  elements 
of  the  culture-communities  in  which  they 
appear,  and  can  be  viewed  as  expressions  of 
comparatively  deep-set  attitudes  toward  the 
role  of  the  arts  in  human  society. 

The  differences  in  these  patterns  stem 
from  the  mother  culture-communities  in 
Europe,  though  they  have  undergone  ac¬ 
culturation  to  varying  extents  with  African 
and  indigenous  patterns.  Thus,  in  Latin 
America,  as  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  gov¬ 
ernment  plays  a  more  important  part  in 
large-scale  music  organization  than  it  does 
in  Anglo-America  where,  as  in  England,  cul¬ 
tivation  of  music  has  hardly  been  considered 
the  affair  of  political  organization. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that 
in  the  United  States  increased  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress  and  the 
executive  departments  in  favor  of  govern¬ 
ment  subsidization  of  music  and  inclusion  of 
music  activity  in  the  programs  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  At  the  same  time,  in  Latin 
America,  private  initiative  in  music  organiza¬ 
tion  is  well  under  way,  not  necessarily  in 
conflict  with  government,  but  either  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it  or  cooperating  with  it. 

These  culture  patterns  and  tendencies  are 
interesting  in  themselves  as  objects  of 
study — quite  absorbingly  so  to  those  who 
exhibit  them.  Music  nationalism  is  in  the 
ascendancy  in  practically  every  republic.  At 
the  same  time,  such  patterns  and  tendencies 


come  more  and  more  to  interest  each  other, 
partly  because  the  differences  of  one  from 
another  are  intriguing,  and  partly  because 
a  basic  single  pattern  begins  to  show 
through  the  apparent  diversity.  Music  inter¬ 
nationalism  is  an  important  factor.  There 
is,  then,  an  expanding  character  in  the 
hemisphere  music  situation  as  a  whole,  in¬ 
dicative,  perhaps,  of  the  over-all  situation  in 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  utilize  this 
expanding  tendency  to  develop  programs  of 
international  and  inter-cultural  cooperation. 
Success  of  this  utilization  will  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  not  only  upon  the  cus¬ 
tomary  recognition  of  the  diversity  ot  these 
pattern  types,  but  also  upon  close  scrutiny 
and  sound  evaluation  of  the  tendencies  of 
each  toward  the  other. 

To  illustrate,  we  may  take  as  examples 
the  present  state  of  music  organization  in 
three  of  the  twenty-one  republics — Paraguay, 
Chile,  and  the  United  States.  Anyone  can 
see  that  the  three  national-cultural  situations 
differ  dramatically  from  each  other.  It 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  see,  however, 
that  the  music-technical  problems  involved 
closely  resemble  each  other,  though  the 
methods  of  organizing  the  sttucture  which 
is  to  solve  them  are  of  three  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  types. 

Paraguay.  On  May  18,  1944,  Dr.  Juan 
Dario  Quiroz,  Minister  of  Education,  issued 
Order  No.  50  by  which  a  General  Music 
Office  was  created  in  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Remberto  Jimenez  was  appointed  to 
assume  general  direction  of  the  new  agency 
and  Francisco  Marin  Nogueras  was  named 
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Inspector  General  of  Music.  The  task  of 
the  Ortice  may  be  outlined  as  follows; 

1.  To  supervise  the  music  institutions  of  t!ie 
Republic. 

2.  To  inspect  music  education  in  schtH)ls,  col¬ 
leges.  conservatories  and  other  institutions  both 
public  and  private. 

3.  To  encourage  the  production  of  Paraguayan 
music  and  to  devise  means  for  its  diffusion. 

•1.  To  train  Paraguayan  musicians. 

5.  To  propose  a  legal  system  for  protection  of 
the  rights  of  composers  of  music,  including  pro¬ 
cedures  for  collection  and  handling  of  fees. 

6.  To  organize  ci»ncerts.  competitions  and  re¬ 
search. 

7.  To  arrange  for  the  printing  of  music,  the 
manufacture  of  phonograph  recordings  and  the 
publication  of  b(H>ks  in  conneaion  with  the  music 
activity  of  the  country. 

8.  To  plan  the  establishment  of  a  public  li¬ 
brary  of  records,  a  symphony  orchestra,  and  a  na¬ 
tional  conservatory  (with  courses  in  declamation 
and  classic  dancing). 

9.  To  supervise  the  granting  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  schetlarships. 

10.  To  maintain  a  register  of  Paraguayan  com¬ 
posers  and  their  works  and  to  aid  in  publication. 

11.  To  promote  international  relations  in  the 
field  e)f  music. 

12.  To  encourage  cultivation  of  choral  singing 
in  the  Republic. 

13.  To  watch  over,  finally,  everything  related  rc 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  music  in  the  country. 

The  setting  up  of  such  mechanisms  is 
found  today  either  in  countries  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  cosmopolitan  music  life  but  other¬ 
wise  healthy  popular  and  folk  arts,  or  in 
countries  where  drastic  social  and  political 
change  is  taking  place.  Clearly,  in  this  case, 
the  former  conditions  suffice,  as  they  do  in  a 
number  of  republics  where,  we  may  suppose, 
similar  well  thought  out  and  elaborate  gov¬ 
ernmental  structures  may  be  expected  to  be 
created  in  the  near  future. 

Chile.  Large-scale  organization  of  music 
activity’  has  for  some  time  been  developing 
gradually  in  Chile.  At  present,  it  is  a 
highly  centralized  undertaking  in  which 
government  and  private  individuals  coop¬ 


erate  closely.  The  chief  organ  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  whose  Dean,  since 
19.32,  has  been  Domingo  Santa  Cruz.  The 
music  branch  of  the  School  is  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music,  an  institution  of 
many  years  standing.  The  president  is 
Samuel  Negrete. 

In  19-iO,  the  Institute  of  Music  Extension 
was  created  from  the  National  Association 
for  Symphony  Concerts  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  Institute  was  made  subordinate 
to  the  University  of  Chile  in  1942.  The 
tasks  of  the  agency  are: 

1.  To  attend  to  the  formation  and  maintenance 
of  a  symphony  orchestra,  a  chorus,  a  ballet  group, 
and  chamber  music  groups. 

2.  To  provide  permanent  facilities  for  presen¬ 
tation  of  symphony  concerts,  opera  and  ballet 
throughout  the  Republic. 

3.  To  stimulate  the  work  of  Chilean  compos¬ 
ers  through  annual  competitions. 

4.  To  promote,  by  grants  of  funds,  projects 
for  the  development  of  Chilean  music. 

The  Institute  maintains  a  symphony  ot- 
chestra,  a  ballet  group  and  a  string  quartet. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  series  of  sym¬ 
phony  concerts  (over  two  hundred  during 
the  past  season),  popular  orchestra  concerts 
and  a  series  of  concerts  for  children  are 
given.  A  proposed  series  for  workers  has 
been  planned,  but  the  details  are  not  per¬ 
fected.  The  president  is  Domingo  Santa 
Cruz;  the  artistic  director,  Armando  Carva- 
jal,  who  is  also  permanent  conductor  of  the 
orchestra. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Institute  for 
Folk  Music  Research  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  has  been  created.  The  chief  is  Eugenio 
Peteira  Salas. 

Closely  connected  with  these  official 
entities,  through  interlocking  directorates, 
are  the  two  societies  Amigos  del  Arte  and 
Sociedad  de  Miisica  de  Camara.  The  former 
promotes,  among  other  activities,  concerts  of 
chamber  music,  and  cooperates  with  the  "So- 
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ciedad  Santa  Cecilia”  of  Chilian  and  the 
"Grupo  Chopin  y  Palestrina”  of  Temuco. 
The  president  is  Martin  Bunster.  The  lat¬ 
ter’s  special  care  is  the  promotion  of  con¬ 
certs  by  the  Chilean  String  Quartet  as  well 
as  recitals  by  outstanding  virtuosi.  The 
president  is  Samuel  Negrete. 

Two  societies  of  composers  belong  to  this 
galaxy  of  organizations — the  Society  of 
Chilean  Composers  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Composers.  There  is  a  musicians 
union  the  Federacion  de  Musicos. 

United  States  of  America.  Music  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  United  States  has  been, 
up  to  the  present  war  emergency’,  a  concern 
of  private  individuals,  and  is  highly  com¬ 
partmentalized,  that  is  to  say,  divided  into 
distinct  fields  of  endeavor.  To  the  man 
from  Mars  it  might  appear  that  no  musician 
could  function  in  the  United  States  unless 
he  belonged  to  at  least  three  music  societies, 
associations,  clubs,  groups,  guilds,  or  unions. 
Organization  has  been  successful  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fields: 

1.  Executants:  The  American  Federaciun  of 
Musicians  (AFM)  is  a  national  labor  union  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
(AFL).  All  instrumentalists,  singers,  conductors, 
and  arrangers,  who  expea  to  earn  their  living 
through  performance  of  music  in  or  with  ensem¬ 
bles.  must  belong.  A  number  of  spiecial  sub-fields 
have  their  own  unions,  as,  for  instance,  the 
American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists  (AGMA),  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists,  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Harpists,  etc. 

2.  Educators;  The  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  (MENC)  is  the  organization  of  gen¬ 
eral  music  educators  in  schools,  colleges  and  som.e 
universities.  Affiliated  with  it  are  the  National 
Schmil  Orchestra  Association,  the  National  School 
Band  Association,  and  the  National  School  Vocal 
Association.  The  Music  Teachers  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  (MTNA)  was  made  up  originally  of  pri¬ 
vate  teachers  of  instrumental  and  vocal  tech¬ 
niques.  Nowadays  it  comprises  some  university 
and  college  teachers.  In  this  field  also  there  are 
many  societies  devoted  to  smaller  sections  of  the 


field,  such  as  the  National  Academy  of  Teachers 
of  Singing,  the  National  Guild  of  Piano  Teach¬ 
ers,  etc.  Each  of  the  forty-eight  states  has  music 
teachers  associations  of  various  types. 

3.  Composers ;  Composers  often  organize  in  lo¬ 
cal  societies  in  a  purely  professional  way. 

4.  Performance  rights:  There  are  a  number  of 
performance  rights  collecting  agencies,  including 
the  American  SiKiety  of  Composers,  Authors  and 
Publishers  (ASCAP),  the  American  Composers 
Alliance  (ACA),  Broadcast  Music  Inc.  (BMI), 
Music  Publishers  Protective  Association  (MPPA), 
etc. 

5.  Amateurs:  Music  amateurs  are  loosely  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

6.  Musicologists;  Musicologists  are  organized 
in  the  American  Musicological  Society  (AMS), 
and  music  librarians,  in  the  Music  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  (MLA). 

7.  Publishers;  Publishers  are  organized  in  the 
Music  Publishers  AsstKiation  (MPA). 

8.  Industry;  The  instrument  makers  have  their 
own  organizations,  as  have  also  the  music  dealers. 

9.  Management:  Management  of  concert  artists 
is  highly  organized,  though  there  are  many  indi¬ 
vidual  managers.  Worthy  of  mention  is  the  Or¬ 
chestra  Managers  Association. 

10.  Aiiscellaneous  organizations:  There  are 
many  miscellaneous  organizations  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  the 
National  Music  League,  the  Music  War  Council, 
etc. 

Aside  from  the  organizations  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  field  of  music,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  entities  representing  fields  which  in¬ 
clude  music  are  important  in  the  national 
picture.  Thus,  the  Carnegie,  Rockefeller, 
Guggenheim,  Russell  Sage,  and  other  Foun¬ 
dations,  have  vitally  influenced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  activity  in  the  United  States, 
as  have  also  such  otganizations  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recteation  Association  (NRA),  the 
Parent-Teachers  Associations  (PTA),  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  of  Learned  Societies  (ACTS). 

The  piecemeal,  or  compartmentalized,  or¬ 
ganization  of  music  as  a  thing-in-itself  has, 
however,  far  outstripped  the  more  general¬ 
ized  treatment  of  the  art  as  an  integral  part 
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of  total  culture.  Undoubtedly,  this  empha¬ 
sis  has  led  to  notable  advances  in  many  fields. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  only  too  often  fos¬ 
tered  narrowness  of  mind,  and  even  bigotr)’. 
Cooperation  between  individuals  has  been 
increasingly  facilitated  via  the  organizations 
peculiar  to  their  respective  fields.  But  it  has 
not  been  until  recently  that  organizations 
have  become  accustomed  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  upon  a  large  scale  for  mutual  or 
general  benefit.  The  time  has  come,  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  effort  to  bring  the  whole 
galaxy  together  in  one  over-all  congress 
must  of  necessity  be  made. 

In  1940,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Har¬ 
old  Spivacke,  Chief  of  the  Music  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National 
Music  Council  (NMC)  was  formed.  Forty’- 
one  national  organizations  have  become 
members,  but  the  two  most  important,  the 
AFM  and  MENC,  have  remained  outside. 
It  is  a  question  what  has  been  accomplished. 
The  new  president.  Dr.  Howard  Hanson, 
may  be  able  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  effec¬ 
tive  organization. 

All  of  this  private  activity  has  ptoceeded 
without  government  aid  or  notice  and,  in 
turn,  it  has,  until  the  present  war  emer¬ 
gency,  paid  virtually  no  attention  to  govern¬ 
ment,  except  sporadically  to  press  for  in¬ 
troduction  of  legislation  into  Congress  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fine  Arts,  a  music  bureau  in  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  or  the 
like.  These  efforts  have  invariably  failed. 

The  most  substantial  contribution  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  music  has  been 
support  for  the  Music  Division  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  and  its  Archive  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Folk  Song.  This  Division  administers 
what  is  probably  the  largest  collection  of 
music  and  books  on  music  in  existence,  and 
is  a  prominent  factor  in  the  development  of 


music  activity’  throughout  the  nation,  not 
only  in  the  library’  field,  but  in  the  armed 
services  and  many  other  fields. 

In  connection  with  government  relief 
during  the  1929  depression  and  in  1939,  a 
number  of  emergency’  government  agencies 
initiated  music  programs,  notably  the  Re¬ 
settlement  Administration  (later  Farm  Se¬ 
curity  Administration),  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  (WPA),  the  National  Youth 
Administration  (NYA),  and  others.  All 
these  pioneer  developments  w’ere  liquidated 
by  congressional  action,  apparently  sup¬ 
ported  by  majority  public  opinion  through¬ 
out  the  country.  But  in  spite  of  fairly  de¬ 
termined  efforts  to  avoid  expenditure  of 
public  funds  for  art,  music  has  been  found 
useful  in  the  conduct  of  a  number  of  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  notably  in  the  Office  of 
War  Information  (OWI)  and  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  (where  music  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  the  selling  of  war  bonds). 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  music  has 
been  used  to  a  small  extent  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  friendly  international  relations  both 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  From  1940-1943,  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  main¬ 
tained  a  music  program,  some  of  whose 
results  are  well  known  throughout  the 
Americas.  Since  1943,  the  Department  of 
State,  through  its  Science,  Education  and 
Art  Division,  has  taken  over  this  music 
program. 

From  newspaper  clippings,  correspondence 
and  reports,  it  appears  that  the  three  pat- 
terns  of  organization  mentioned  in  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraphs  are  being  tried  out  in 
nearly  all  the  other  American  republics. 

The  most  fertile  fields  for  inter-American 
music  organization  seem  to  be  music  educa¬ 
tion,  performance  rights,  musicology’,  and 
management. 
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Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


hXexico  includes  women  in  committees 
on  post-war  planning 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  has  received  an  interesting  com¬ 
munication  from  its  Vice-President,  the 
representative  of  Mexico,  Senora  Amalia 
Caballero  de  Castillo  Ledon. 

Pursuant  to  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last 
Assembly  of  the  Commission  advocating  the 
formation  in  each  country  of  committees  on 
post-war  planning,  Senora  de  Castillo 
Ledon  approached  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  hope  of  putting  into 
effect  the  recommendation  that  there  should 
be  women  on  such  committees. 

Thanks  to  Senora  de  Castillo  Ledon’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  General  Manuel  Avila  Camacho, 
President  of  Mexico,  approved  the  addition 
of  a  group  of  women  to  the  committee  that 
was  already  in  operation.  The  women’s 
committee  is  composed  of  the  following: 
Education;  Senora  Luz  Vera  and  Profesora  Paula 
Gomez  Alonso 

Geography;  Senora  Rita  Lopez  de  Yergo 
Social  Service;  Senoras  Adela  Formoso  de 
Obregon  Santacilia,  Elena  Diaz  Lombardo  de 
Baz  and  Profesora  Julia  Nava  de  Ruisanchez 
General  Medicine  and  Pediatrics;  Doctora  Mar¬ 
garita  Delgado  de  Solis  Quiroga 
Kindergarten  and  Child  el  fare;  Profesora 
Rosaura  Zapata  and  Profesora  Leonor  Llach 
Comparative  Study  of  Legislation  concerning 
IT  omen;  Political  Orientation;  International  Re¬ 
lations;  Profesora  Amalia  Caballero  de  Castillo 
Ledon,  Doctora  Esperanza  Balmaceda,  Licen- 
ciada  Blanca  Rosa  Otero  and  Profesora  Adelina 
2^ndejas 

The  Working  Woman;  Profesora  Paula  Alegria 
The  Rural  Woman;  Senorita  Aurora  Fernandez 


Accion  Femenina  Peruana 

Members  of  this  Peruvian  association  are 
going  twice  a  week  to  one  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  Lima  to  give  literacy  classes  to  a 
growing  number  of  interested  adult  pupils. 
This  is  characteristic  of  the  realistic  attack 
Accion  Femenina  Peruana  makes  on  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  doctor’s  degree  in  social  weljare  for  a 
Cuban  woman 

Ada  Lopez,  a  Doctor  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Habana,  is  the  first  Cuban 
woman  to  be  given  a  Doctor’s  degree  in  the 
field  of  social  welfare  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Before  coming  to  the  United  States 
to  work  for  her  second  degree.  Dr.  Lopez 
had  been  appointed  assistant  inspector  of 
schools  of  the  district  of  Habana.  The  first 
year  that  she  was  in  this  country  she  held  a 
fellowship  in  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  Then  she  won  by  competition  the 
Kimball  Fellowship  granted  annually  by 
Barnard  College,  a  competition  open  to 
representatives  of  all  the  Hispanic  American 
countries. 

Her  courses  of  study  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  included  not  only 
theory  but  also  practice  in  various  institu¬ 
tions.  She  visited  many  centers  related  to 
her  work,  paying  special  attention  to  hos¬ 
pital  social  service,  particularly  for  tubercular 
patients,  and  to  the  rehabilitation  of  patients 
after  they  have  been  released.  At  the 
Guidance  Institute  she  took  up  the  question 
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of  family  and  behavior  problems,  working 
with  the  institute  psychiatrist. 

On  the  conclusion  of  her  studies  Dr. 
Lopez  returned  immediately  to  Cuba,  since 
she  was  eager  to  engage  in  social  welfare 
work  as  soon  as  possible.  She  especially 
desired  to  devote  time  to  the  School  of 
Social  Service  organized  last  year  by  the 
Patronato  de  Seriicio  Social  de  Cuba  in  co¬ 
operation  w'ith  the  University  of  Habana 
and  the  Lyceum,  an  important  women’s 
club  with  which  she  has  cooperated  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions. 

United  States  women  leaders  plan  post¬ 
war  peace  participation 

Delegates  to  the  April  conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  in 
Washington,  who  officially  sanctioned  par- 
ticipation  of  American  women  in  interna¬ 
tional  peace-making,  have  seen  their  early 
efforts  supported  strongly  by  distinguished 
women  leaders  in  the  United  States. 

On  June  14,  1944,  200  representatives  of 
nationally  known  women’s  organizations  met 
at  the  White  House  on  the  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  executive  officers  of  the 
various  groups,  to  consider  active  steps  for 
the  inclusion  of  women  in  post-war  policy¬ 
making. 

The  outcome  of  the  day’s  session,  in 
which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  participated  informal¬ 
ly,  was  the  adoption  of  a  strongly  worded 
resolution,  providing  that  ”we  will  take 
every  step  within  our  power  to  further  the 
active  participation  of  qualified  women  in 
positions  of  responsibility  pertaining  to  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs— national  and  in¬ 
ternational.” 

The  summary  statement  also  set  forth  the 
conviction  of  women  that  they  should  take 


action  now  ”to  implement  the  significant 
statements  of  women  leaders  the  world 
around  .  .  .  and  to  see  that  women 

make  proper  contributions  to  ’giving  the 
world  a  chance  to  envision  something  a  little 
better  than  has  been  known  before.’  ” 

Thus,  the  previous  resolution  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  one  of 
the  first  official  actions  on  the  subject,  is 
now  strengthened  by  the  recorded  voice  of 
North  American  women.  The  resolution  of 
the  Commission  had  asked  that  ”a  woman 
in  plenipotentiary  character  be  included  in 
the  delegation  from  each  country  at  the 
Peace  Conference,”  and  that  "officials 
charged  with  organizing  the  conference  con- 
sider  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  deliberations.” 

Leaders  attending  the  White  House  con- 
ference  will  work  assiduously  to  convince 
women  throughout  the  nation  that  their 
post-war  responsibilities  will  equal  those  of 
the  actual  war  period.  A  roster  of  women, 
qualified  through  education,  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  personality,  and  breadth  of  vision 
and  understanding,  to  deal  with  other 
human  beings  in  international  undertakings, 
is  also  being  formed.  It  will  be  available 
to  the  organizers  of  post-war  councils  and  to 
international  government  agencies. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  long  a  distinguished  re¬ 
spected  leader  of  the  women  of  her  country, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  those  throughout  the 
American  republics,  urged  the  necessity  of 
cooperation  with  all  nations.  She  par¬ 
ticularly  referred  to  the  opportunity  for 
women  of  the  Americas  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other  as  a  stepping  stone 
in  international  friendships.  Peace,  she  de¬ 
clared,  must  be  based  upon  friendliness  and 
understanding  of  other  people’s  problems. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 


Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  par¬ 
entheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 


Severances  of  D/plon/atic  Relations,  Declarations  of  \\'"ar  and  Adherence  to  the  foint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Severan’ces  of  Diplomatic  Relations 

Declarations  of  War 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

•Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

‘  1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-19-41 

1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-  8-41 

2-4-44 

2-4-44 

*4-7-43! 

8-22-42 

*  4-7-43 

’  4-27-43 
2-6-43 

(’) 

5-18-43 

Chile . 

5-18-43 

11-26-42 

Colombia . 

G- 11-27  43 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

1-17-44 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

Costa  Rica . 

H-5- 15-42 
R-5_15-42 

12-8-41 

12-9-41 

12-8-41 

Cuba . 

11-9-42 

1 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador . 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

1 1-26-42 
11-13-42 
11-12-42 
11-10-42 
11-13-42 

11-9-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

El  Salvador . 

12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 

12-8-41 

‘12-7-41 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

12-24-41 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 

12-11-41 

12-  8-41 

B- 12-20-41 
H-12-19-41 
(*) 

Nicaragua . 

12-19-41 

Panama . 

Paraguay . 

,  1-28-42 
1-24-42 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

Peru . 

1-26-43 

O 

5-12-43 

11-26-42 

United  States . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

_ 

1-1-42 

Uruguay . 

1-25-42 
,  12-31-41 

1-25^2 

12-31-41 

Venezuela . . 

. 1 

i . 1 

*  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy’s  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 

*  The  decree  of  April  7.  1943.  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Olivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanaioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26.  1943.  and  on  December  4.  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  {The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  December  11,  1943.) 

’  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5,  1942.  respectively.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20.  1943.) 

*  Mexico  had  no  Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1943.) 

®  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

•The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  {The  Department 
of  Stale  Bulletin,  November  14.  1942.) 
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given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bolethi  Ofic/al;  Brazil,  Diario  Ojicial;  Chile, 
Dial  to  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Ojicial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Ojicial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Ojicial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 


Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Of  dal;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Ofcial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Ofcial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures, 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 


PARTE  XXX 


ARGENTINA 

98ai.  October  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10,747,  placing  restriaions  on  the  use  of  electricity, 
by  limiting  the  use  of  lamp  globes  and  signs  and 
fixing  business  hours  for  the  period  Oaober  15, 
1943-February  29,  1944.  (Boletin  Oficial,  Octo¬ 
ber  15.  1943.) 

98/.J,.  October  28.  1943.  Resolution  No.  7,646, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  designating  a  commission 
to  study  the  creation  of  a  National  Marketing 
Agency  for  Poultry,  Eggs,  and  related  products  in 
Buenos  Aires.  (Boletin  Oficial,  April  29,  1944.) 

98^.  January  24,  1944.  Resolution  No.  1,056, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  creating  the  Committee 
fur  Grain  Industrialization,  and  outlining  its  duties. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  March  21,  1944.) 

lOlrf.  February  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2,932,  approving  the  Provisional  Regulations 
for  the  importation  of  nitrocellulose  and  related 
products.  {Boletin  Ofcial,  April  13,  1944.) 

104j.  February  12,  1944.  Resolution  No.  2,20), 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  establishing  that  cargo 
lots  of  sugar  imported  by  the  National  Merchant 
Marine  Fleet  are  to  be  sold  with  the  understanding 
that  the  empty  bags  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Division  of  Textile  Containers,  in  accordance  with 
Decree  No.  121,842  of  June  5,  1942  (see  Argen¬ 
tina  \9ht.  Bulletin,  December  1942)  which 
authorized  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  take 


the  necessary  steps  to  insure  the  supply  of  burlap 
bags.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  3,  1944.) 

1046.  February  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3,562,  subjecting  to  prior  permit  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  pure  or  mixed  cotton  cloth,  except  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  which  is  used  as  a  wrapping  for 
other  merchandise.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  6, 
1944.) 

104f.  February  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  4,498,  fixing  basic  prices  for  the  1943-44  corn 
crop.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  1,  1944.) 

104</.  February  24,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  4,688,  extending  for  one  month  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  Decree  No.  10,747  of  October  6,  1943  (see 
9Sai  above)  which  restricted  the  use  of  electricity. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  March  1,  1944.) 

106a.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,775,  directing  the  General  Industry  Boatd, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Committee  for  Grain 
Industrialization,  to  formulate  plans  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ethyl  alcohol  for  fuel  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  purposes.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  21,  1944.) 

1066.  March  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,708,  regulating  maximum  prices  for  cotton 
thread.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  9,  1944.) 

106f.  March  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,877,  authorizing  the  General  Supply  Board  to 
obtain  from  all  public  and  private  firms  or  indi¬ 
viduals  possessing  chemical  products  a  declaration 
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of  stocks,  purchases,  sales,  transfers,  production, 
cost  and  sale  prices,  and  all  other  relevant  data; 
authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  regu¬ 
late  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and  use  of 
such  products;  and  making  other  pertinent  provi¬ 
sions,  (Bolethi  Oficial,  April  13,  1944,) 

108.  (Correction)  March  29,  1944.  Resolution 
No.  4,832,  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  (Boletin 
Oficijl,  May  11,  1944.) 

109.  March  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
8,112,  cancelling  Decree  No.  143,307  of  February 
19.  1943.  and  permitting  the  manufacture  of  glass 
containers  for  edible  oils  under  certain  conditions. 
(Bolethi  Ofichtl,  April  21,  1944.) 

110.  April  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

8,792.  making  regulations  for  the  distribution  of 
gasoline  rationing  stamps  for  the  year  1944. 
(Bolethi  Oficial,  April  19,  1944.) 

111.  April  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

9,211,  suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
provisions  of  Article  60  of  the  Regulations  for 
Radio-Communications  (approved  by  Decree  No. 
21,044  of  May  3,  1933)  which  pertained  to  com¬ 
munication  between  ships  at  sea.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
April  29.  1944.) 

112.  April  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,10',  declaring  the  use  of  all  classes  of  facilities 
(including  machinery)  for  the  shipping,  receiving, 
storing,  loading,  or  processing  of  grain  in  bags  or 
in  bulk  to  be  a  service  of  public  utility,  excepting 
only  installations  in  flour  mills  and  industrial 
plants  where  the  grain  is  used  solely  in  manufac¬ 
turing.  (Boletin  Oficial,  April  24,  1944.) 

113.  April  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,105,  fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  fruit.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  5,  1944.) 

114.  April  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,138,  authorizing  duty-free  importation  of  elec¬ 
trolytic  and  non-electrolytic  copper  of  at  least 
seventy  percent  fineness.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  6, 
1944.) 

115.  April  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,259,  fixing  fines  for  infractions  of  regulations 
of  the  National  Rationing  Board.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
May  6.  1944.) 

116.  April  24,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  declar¬ 
ing  all  national  sea  and  river  ports  a  military 
zone,  and  making  regulations  for  the  registration 
of  workers  in  these  zones,  the  requiring  of  identity 
certificates  for  those  desiring  to  embark  or  disem¬ 


bark  there,  inspection  of  baggage,  and  other  se¬ 
curity  measures.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  April 
25,  1944.) 

117.  April  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10,539,  subjecting  to  prior  permit  the  exportation 
of  all  articles  manufactured  with  pure  or  mixed 
cotton  cloth.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  6,  1944.) 

118.  April  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  6,696, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  establishing  a  total  export 
quota  for  wool  threads  and  yarn  in  accordance 
with  Decree  No.  126,846  of  August  5,  1942  (see 
Argentina  21,  Bulletin,  March  1943).  (Boletin 
Oficial,  May  6,  1944.) 

119.  April  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,925,  subjeaing  the  exportation  of  hemp  yarn 
and  cloth  to  prior  permit.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May 
5,  1944.) 

120.  April  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

10,924,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
when  special  circumstances  justify  the  exception, 
to  grant  export  permits  for  bales  of  wool  whose 
weights  do  not  meet  the  requirements  set  by  De¬ 
cree  No.  125,953  of  July  29,  1942  (see  Argen¬ 
tina  20r,  Bulletin,  March  1943).  (Boletin  Ofi¬ 
cial,  May  6,  1944.) 

121.  May  2,  1944.  Resolution  No.  006852,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture,  requiring  a  declaration  of  all 
stocks  of  natural  and  processed  olives  over  eleven 
hundred  pounds.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  6,  1944.) 


36.  March  31,  1944.  Communique,  Propaganda 
and  Information  Board,  suspending  telegraphic 
and  radio-telegraphic  censorship,  but  declaring  still 
in  force  military  censorship  over  communications 
for  war  security  reasons.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz, 
April  1,  1944.) 

BRAZIL 

102.  June  — .  1944.  Decree-Law  creating  a  six- 
member  Investment  Commission  charged  with  reg¬ 
ulating  procedures  concerning  the  "Equipment 
Certificates”  and  "Deposits  of  Guarantee”  provided 
for  by  the  excess  profits  tax  law  of  January  24, 
1944  (see  Brazil  96,  Bulletin,  May  and  August 
1944.)  (Boletim  Aereo  No.  301,  Seccao  de  Infor- 
ma<;oes,  Ministerio  das  Rela<;6es  Exteriores,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  June  9,  1944.) 

103.  June  — ,  1944.  Decree  approving  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  "Equipment  Certificates” 
and  "Deposits  of  Guarantee”  authorized  by  the 
excess  profits  tax  law  of  January  24,  1944  (see 
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Brazil  96.  Bulletin,  May  and  August  1944). 
(Boktim  Aireo  No.  301,  Sec<;ao  de  lnforma(;oes, 
Ministerio  das  Rfla(;o«rs  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
June  9,  1944.) 

CHILE 

53<»i.  (Correction)  February  3,  1943.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  Diario  Ojicial,  May  15,  1943.) 

56d,|,.  April  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
214,  calling  for  a  general  economic  census  of  the 
nation,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  General  Statistical 
Board.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  6,  1943.) 

56t,;^.  April  22.  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
247,  authorizing  the  Mining  Credit  Bank  to  take 
over  all  copfter  reserved  for  national  industry,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Art.  16  of  Decree  No.  64-bis  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1943  (see  Chile  53<ti,  Bulletin,  January 
1944,  as  corrected  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  May 
15,  1943.) 

69u.  August  16,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,660,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  declaring 
that  commerce  in  black  and  galvanized  wire  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  steel  wire  for  nails  will 
be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Diario  Oficial, 
August  16,  1943.) 

75f.  November  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3,885,  amending  Decree  No.  64-bis  of  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  1943  (see  Chile  53<»i,  Bulletin,  January 
1944  and  as  corrected  above)  which  made  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  acquisition  and  manufacture 
of  copper.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  13,  1943.) 

75<(.  November  12.  1943.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3,914,  amending  Decree  No.  247  of  April  22, 
1943  (see  56(>,^  above)  which  put  copper  under 
the  control  of  the  Mining  Credit  Bank.  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  11,  1943.) 

16hi.  November  29,  1943.  Resolution  No.  310, 

Comptroller  General’s  Office,  declaring  that  requi¬ 
sition  by  various  departments  of  materials  not  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  w'ork 
will  have  to  be  approved  by  Supreme  Decree, 
prior  to  receiving  the  materials.  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  7,  1943.) 

16b-i.  December  4,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,404, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  re¬ 
quiring  a  declaration  of  the  number  of  head  of 
cattle  available  for  slaughter,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  9,  1943.) 


76A.1.  December  7,  1943.  Resolution  No.  4f, 
Public  Transit  and  Transportation  Board,  prohib¬ 
iting  the  circulation  of  automobiles  with  gasoline 
permits  of  type  1  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  except¬ 
ing  diplomatic  and  government  automobiles,  taxis, 
and  others  in  spiecial  circumstances.  (Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial.  December  11.  1943.) 

76h,.  December  7,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,432, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fix¬ 
ing  maximum  producer  and  wholesale  prices  for 
alfalfa.  (Diario  Oficial.  December  9.  1943.) 

76b:,.  December  10.  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4,223,  declaring  fuel  oil  and  paving  asphalt 
articles  of  prime  necessity  and  reducing  duties  on 
imports  of  such  products  when  effected  through 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  (Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial.  December  23,  1943.) 

76bn.  December  14,  1943.  Decree  No.  6,095-d, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  retail  prices  for  alfalfa.  (Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  January  14,  1944.) 

76b-;.  December  14,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,000,  declaring  maps  put  out  by  the  Military- 
Geographical  Institute  secret,  and  making  regula¬ 
tions  for  individuals  who  wish  to  prticure  them. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  28,  1943.) 

76c.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  24.  1943;  cor¬ 
rection  in  Diario  Oficial,  December  28,  1943.) 

76fi.  December  23,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,574, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fix¬ 
ing  maximum  prices  for  rubber  tires  of  national 
manufacture  for  bicycles  and  tricycles.  (Diario 
Oficial,  December  29,  1943.) 

76c..  December  23,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,575, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  de¬ 
claring  that  all  tradesmen  dealing  in  articles  of 
prime  necessity  must  keep  their  scales  in  sight, 
and  weigh  materials  in  the  presence  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  (Diario  Oficial,  December  29.  1943.) 

77a.  December  31,  1943.  Resolution  No.  30.2, 
Petroleum  Supply  Board,  authorizing  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  parrafin.  (Diario  Oficial.  January 
4,  1944.) 

77h.  January  6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Nos. 
19-39,  prescribing  places  of  forced  internment  for 
enemy  nationals,  in  accordance  with  Art.  8  of 
Law  No.  7,401  of  December  31,  1942  (see  Chile 
45e,  Bulletin,  May  and  September  1943).  (Di.c- 
rio  Oficial,  January  6  and  7,  1944.) 
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77f.  January  12,  1944.  Decree  No.  174-d,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  salt  in 
the  province  of  Santiago.  (Diario  Oficial,  January 
14.  1944.) 

lid.  January  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  2,  Pe¬ 
troleum  Supply  Board,  amending  Resolution  No. 
2'’2  of  December  5,  1942  (see  Chile  45i»i,  Bulle¬ 
tin.  November  1943)  to  fix  new  prices  for  fuel 
and  Diesel  oil.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  24, 
1944.) 

lie.  January  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
402.  liquidating  the  Chilean  branches  of  the 
Banco  Aleman  Transatlantico  and  the  Banco  Ger- 
manico  de  la  America  del  Sud,  in  accordance  with 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1942.  {Diario  Oficial,  January  22,  1944.) 

77/.  January  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
422,  making  regulations  regarding  government 
control  of  money  and  property  held  by  residents 
of  Chile  in  the  name  of  persons  or  institutions 
domiciled  in  enemy  or  enemy-occupied  nations. 
(Diario  Oficial,  January  22,  1944.) 

llg.  January  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
427.  requiring  the  withholding  by  corporations  of 
dividends  or  other  funds  due  to  shareholders  whose 
activities  in  the  country  have  been  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  hemispheric  solidarity  and  defense; 
such  funds  to  be  deposited  in  the  Central  Bank  of 
Chile  and  held  there  until  the  Government  orders 
otherwise.  (This  measure  adopted  in  accordance 
with  Resolution  I  of  the  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial  Con¬ 
trol,  Washington,  July,  1942.  See  Bulletin, 
September  1942,  p.  483.)  (Diario  Oficial,  Janu¬ 
ary  22.  1944.) 

llh.  January  20,  1944.  Law  No.  7,761,  creating 
an  Engineering  Branch  in  the  Chilean  Air  Force. 
(Diario  Oficial.  February  5,  1944.) 

Hi.  February  7,  1944.  Decree  No.  277,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  retail  prices  for  tires  and  tubes  for 
trucks,  buses  and  automobiles.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  i,  1944.) 

78.L  February  23,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,110-A, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  retail  prices  for  bicycle  and  tricycle  tires 
and  tubes  imported  from  Brazil.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  25,  1944.) 


78f>.  March  2,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,395-d,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  correct¬ 
ing  prices  fixed  in  Decree  No.  2,110-A  (see  7Ri 
above)  for  bicycle  and  tricycle  tires  and  tubes 
from  Brazil.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  6,  1944.) 

78f.  March  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  de¬ 
claring  in  effect  the  resolutions,  declarations  and 
recommendations  (including  adherence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Atlantic  Charter)  made  at  the  Third 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Systems  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Financial  Control  held  in  1942,  and 
authorizing  the  various  ministries  to  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  steps  to  apply  the  recommendations  and 
resolutions.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  March  23, 
1944.) 

79.  Decree  No.  749.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  23, 
1944.) 

COLOMBIA 

Wla.  March  29,  1944.  Executive  Resolution 
No.  48,  permitting  the  importation  of  lard  for  six 
months  from  date  without  regard  to  requirements 
set  up  in  1932  by  the  National  Health  Office, 
and  prescribing  quantities,  specifications,  and  pro¬ 
cedure  therefor.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  4,  1944.) 

120.  May  5,  1944.  Resolution,  National  Price 
Control  Office,  amending  Resolution  No.  151  (see 
Colombia  111,  Bulletin,  July  1944)  to  increase 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  sugar. 
(El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  May  6,  1944.) 

COSTA  RICA 

161.  April  26,  1944.  Order,  General  Supply 

Board,  reminding  merchants  of  the  profit  ceiling 
of  20  percent  on  articles  of  necessity  and  50  per¬ 
cent  on  articles  of  luxury.  (La  Gaceta,  May  4, 
1944.) 

162.  April  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

22,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  Defense  Bonds  to 
the  amount  of  1,000,000  colones,  in  accordance 
with  Decree  No.  38  of  December  14,  1942  (see 
Costa  Rica  61,  Bulletin,  June  1943).  (La  Ga¬ 
ceta,  April  29,  1944.) 

163.  April  29,  1944.  Order,  General  Supply 

Board,  fixing  new  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
specified  brands  of  tea.  (La  Gaceta,  May  4,  1944.) 

164.  May  3,  1944.  Order,  General  Supply 

Board,  suspending  the  rationing  of  flour  and  fix¬ 
ing  its  retail  price.  (La  Gaceta.  May  6,  1944.) 
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165.  May  6,  1944.  Order,  General  Supply 
Board,  fixing  the  wholesale  and  retail  price  of 
butter.  (Ld  Gaceta,  May  16.  1944.) 

166.  May  8.  1944.  Bulletin.  General  Supply 
Board,  fixing  prices  for  specified  articles  of  prime 
necessity  and  for  house  rent,  to  go  into  effect  May 
15,  1944,  and  limiting  profits  to  15  to  20  percent. 
(Lj  Prensa  Ubre,  San  Jose,  May  9,  1944.) 

167.  May  10,  1944.  Legislative  Resolution  No. 
1.  suspending  certain  constitutional  guarantees  for 
a  period  of  60  days.  (La  Guctta.  May  11,  1944.) 

CL'BA 

529f.  February  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  775,  creating  in  the  Ministry  tif  Commerce 
a  National  Registry  of  Foreign  Trade  Commission 
Merchants,  making  such  registration  compulsory, 
and  outlining  the  requirements  that  must  be  met 
before  registration,  in  order  to  regulate  and  aid 
in  the  development  of  commercial  exchange  with 
foreign  countries  by  desirable  means.  (GactU 
Ofti/jl.  March  28,  1944,  p.  4898.) 

529^.  February  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  776,  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  N.i- 
tional  Association  of  Foreign  Trade  Commission 
Merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  and  main¬ 
taining  a  better  development  of  foreign  trade  ac¬ 
tivities.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  28,  1944,  p. 
4900.) 

54-U.  March  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4l4,  granting  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
L'nited  States  exemption  from  federal,  state,  and 
local  taxation,  contributions,  and  other  charges, 
in  connection  with  their  operations  in  fulfillment 
of  their  sugar  purchase  agreements  with  the 
Cuban  Sugar  .Stabilization  Institute  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  110  and  135,  Bulletin, 
November  1943  and  March  1944,  as  corrected  in 
Bulletin,  June  1944).  {Gaceta  Oficial.  March 
3.  1944.  p.  3341.) 

580.  May  13.  1944.  Presidential  Order  No. 
1361.  creating  the  National  Industrial  Defense 
Board  (Junta  de  Defensa  de  la  Industria  Nacional), 
as  a  dependency  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
to  act  as  an  advisory  body  in  relation  to  plans  for 
agricultural  production,  stabilization,  marketing, 
exports,  the  ccKirdination  of  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try,  and  other  problems.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  19, 
194-1,  p.  8300.) 

581.  May  13.  1944.  Resolution  No.  220,  Office 


of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  distribu¬ 
tion  quotas  for  imported  tires  and  tubes  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1944.  {Gaceta  Oficial.  May  18, 
1944,  p.  8193.) 

582.  May  13.  1944.  Resolution  No.  221.  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  declaring  shoe¬ 
maker’s  nails  to  be  articles  of  prime  necessity  and 
fixing  prices  therefor.  {Gaceta  Oficial.  May  18. 
1944.  p.  8194.) 

583.  May  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  222.  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing  a  10 
percent  increase  in  the  price  of  certain  kinds  of 
paints  above  the  prices  fixed  by  Resolution  No. 
166  of  December  10,  1943  (see  Cuba  511, 
Bulletin,  April  1944).  {Gaceta  Ofici.il.  May 
19,  1944,  p.  825".) 

584.  May  16.  1944.  Resolution  No.  22s,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiting  prior 
approval  by  that  office  of  all  authorizations  con¬ 
cerning  distribution  quotas  and  consumption  per¬ 
mits  for  articles  subject  to  rationing  or  priorities. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  19,  1944,  p.  825”.) 

585.  May  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  22-t,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  ordinary 
and  emergency  distribution  quotas  for  nationally 
manufactured  tires  and  tubes  for  the  month  of 
May  1944.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  19.  19.1-f.  p. 
8289.) 

586.  May  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  225.  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  Meat  Supply  Control  Com¬ 
mission  (see  Cuba  423,  Bulletin,  September 
1943)  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  to 
the  slaughter  of  beef  cattle  for  national  consump¬ 
tion.  {Gaceta  Oficial.  May  22.  1944.  p.  8353.) 

587.  May  18.  1944.  Resolution  No.  226.  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  postponing  until 
July  1,  1944,  the  application  of  the  regulations 
for  kerosene  rationing  (see  Cuba  545./  and  565, 
Bulletin,  July  and  August,  1944),  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {Gaceta  Of- 
cial.  May  23,  1944,  p.  8385.) 

588.  May  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1409,  extending  the  tax  exemption  provisions  (  f 
Decree  No.  4l4  of  March  2,  1944  (see  544./ 
above)  to  all  transactions  resulting  from  the  sugar 
purchase  agreement  of  April  1,  1944,  and  the 
ethyl  alcohol  purchase  agreement  of  April  25, 
1944,  between  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  In¬ 
stitute  and  tbe  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  142. 
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Bulletin,  August  19-44,  and  I42*j  below). 
{Gacetj  Oficial.  May  24,  1944,  p.  8548.) 

589.  May  2.5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1405,  exempting  from  customs  and  consular  duties 
and  fees  all  materials  imported  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  of  the  National  Archives 
Building.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  24,  1944,  p. 
8547.) 

590.  May  25,  1944.  Resolution,  War  Economy 
Btwrd,  declaring  the  exportation  of  bones  to  be 
included  under  the  export  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  in  Decree  No.  3485  of  December  27, 
1941  (see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
(Gactta  Oficial,  June  15,  1944,  p.  9~63.) 

591.  May  30,  1944.  Resolution  No.  229,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  acquisition,  use, 
and  consumption  of  specified  iron,  steel,  and  cop¬ 
per  materials  and  articles  (dowels,  plates,  tubes, 
wire.  etc.).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  6,  1944,  p. 
9283;  corrected  copy,  Gaceta  Oficial.  June  10, 
1944,  p.  9539.) 

592.  May  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  230,  War 
Economy  Board,  prescribing  mtire  .stringent  gasi'- 
line  rationing  and  providing  for  a  more  extensive 
use  of  carburante  (a  nationally  manufactured  al¬ 
coholic  fuel)  to  replace  gasoline.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  7.  1944,  p.  9347.) 

593.  June  2,  1944.  Resolution,  War  Economy 
Board,  temporarily  suspending  the  exportation  of 
nationally  produced  butter  and  other  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  except  in  ca,ses  authorized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  because  of  agreements  w-ith  governments  of 
the  United  Nations.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  15, 
194-1,  p.  9^63.) 

594.  June  6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
15‘’9,  providing  for  the  application  of  special 
freight  rates  ft>r  the  transportation  of  nationally 
priKluced  alcohol  delivered  in  compliance  with  the 
ethyl  alcohol  agreement  of  April  25,  1944  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  I42,r  below). 
(Gaceta  Oficial.  June  8,  1944,  p.  9444.) 

595.  June  7,  19-14.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1576,  alltKating  $20,000  for  the  payment  of  Cuba's 
quota  to  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  8.  1944,  p.  9413.) 

596.  June  7,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1578.  providing  for  increases  in  the  wages  of 
workers  on  the  United  Habana  Railway,  in  view 
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of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  8,  1944,  p.  9443.) 

597.  June  9,  1944.  Resolution  No.  231.  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  for  live  cattle  and  dressed  beef. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  13,  1944,  p.  9635.) 

598.  June  12,  1944.  Resolution  No.  232.  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  declaring  corn 
and  corn  meal  to  be  of  critical  importance  to  the 
national  food  supply  and  prohibiting  the  use  of 
corn  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  or  alcoholic 
products.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  16,  1944,  p. 
9859.) 

599.  June  14.  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1691,  providing  for  wage  increases  for  workers 
on  the  Cuban  Railway  of  Hershey  and  the  Her- 
shey  Terminal  Railroad  in  view  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  17.  1944,  p. 
9891.) 

600.  June  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  233,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  regular  and 
emergency  distribution  quotas  for  nationally  man¬ 
ufactured  tires  and  tubes  for  the  month  of  June 
1944.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  16,  1944,  p.  9859; 
corrected  copy,  Gaceta  Oficial,  June  26,  19-14,  p. 
103~1.) 

601.  June  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  234,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  shipment  of  beef  cattle 
throughout  the  Republic,  and  restricting  purchases 
and  sales  of  fresh  beef  in  Habana.  (Gaceta  Ofi- 
cial.  June  19,  1944,  p.  9923.) 

602.  June  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  235,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  fresh  milk  used  in  the  preparation  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  and  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  19,  1944, 
p.  9924.) 

603.  June  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1735,  exempting  from  all  import  duties  and  con¬ 
sular  fees  the  following  products,  up  n)  specified 
quantities;  black,  red,  and  white  beans;  rice; 
bacon;  eggs;  and  condensed  and  evaporated  milk; 
and  prescribing  other  rules  and  regulations  per¬ 
taining  to  such  imports.  (Gaceta  Oficial.  June  20, 
1944.  p.  9990.) 

604.  June  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1736,  exempting  from  the  payment  of  import 
duties  and  consular  fees  8,000,000  kilos  (8,818.5 
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tons)  of  jerked  beef  and  prescribing  other  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  its  importation.  (Gaceta 
Ofidal,  June  20,  1944,  p.  9992.) 

605.  June  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1743,  prescribing  wage  increases  for  bakers  and 
bakery  workers,  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  (,f 
living.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  21,  1944,  p.  10118.) 

606.  June  17,  1944.  Resolution,  War  Economy 
Board,  temporarily  suspending  the  exportation  of 
nationally  produced  corn  and  corn  meal  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  corn  or  its  derivatives  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  products,  in 
line  with  Resolution  No.  232  of  June  12,  1944 
(see  598  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  23,  1944, 
p.  350.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

123.  February  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  58, 
National  Commission  of  Transportation  and  Petro¬ 
leum  Control,  fixing  a  speed  limit  of  40  kilometers 
(approximately  25  miles)  per  hour  for  motor  ve¬ 
hicles.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  8,  1944.) 

124.  March  4,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1759,  giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Resolution 
No.  58  of  the  National  Commission  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Petroleum  Control  (see  123  above). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  March  8,  1944.) 

125.  March  17,  1944.  Executive  Decree  N<>. 
1783,  prescribing  new  regulations  governing  the 
Agricultural  Protective  Boards  (created  by  Law 
No.  762  of  October  11,  1934).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  21,  1944.) 

126.  April  13,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1843,  establishing  a  Motor  Vehicle  Control  Office, 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions,  and  naming  the 
incumbent.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  15,  1944.) 

127.  April  13,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1844,  establishing  an  Electrical  Materials  Control 
Office,  outlining  its  duties  and  functions,  and  nam¬ 
ing  the  incumbent.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  15, 
1944.) 

128.  April  13,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1845,  broadening  the  authority  and  functions  of 
the  Office  for  the  Control  of  Construction  Mate¬ 
rials.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  15,  1944.) 

129.  April  20,  1944.  Regulation  No.  1,  Motor 
Vehicle  Control  Office,  prescribing  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  sale,  transfer,  or  disposal 
of  motor  vehicles,  spare  parts,  and  accessories; 
requiring  declarations  of  stocks;  and  making  other 
provisions  regarding  the  acquisition,  importation. 


sale,  purchase,  and  prices  of  such  commodities. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  26,  1944.) 

130.  April  20,  1944.  Regulation  No.  1,  Elec¬ 
trical  Materials  Omtrol  Office,  prescribing  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  sale,  transfer,  cr 
disposal  of  electrical  materials;  requiring  declara¬ 
tions  of  stiKks;  and  making  other  provisions  re¬ 
garding  the  acquisition,  importation,  sale,  pur¬ 
chase,  and  prices  of  such  materials.  (Gaceta  Of- 
cial,  April  26,  1944.) 

131.  April  24,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1867,  giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Regulation 
No.  1  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Control  Office  (see 
129  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  26,  1944.) 

132.  April  24,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 

1868,  giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Regulation 
No.  1  of  the  Electrical  Materials  Control  Office 
(see  130  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  26, 
1944.) 

133.  April  24,  1944.  Price  Schedule  No.  7, 
Pharmaceutical  Products  Price  Control  Commis¬ 
sion,  fixing  prices  for  s(>ecified  pharmaceutical 
products.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  3,  1944.) 

134.  April  29,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1891,  giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Price  Sched¬ 
ule  No.  7  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Products  Price 
Control  Commission  (see  133  above).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  May  3,  1944.) 

ECUADOR 

€)9a.  December  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2085,  extending  the  rights  of  non-belliger¬ 
ency  to  Colombia.  (Registro  Oficial,  February  4, 
1944.) 

70.  (Registro  Oficial,  January  21,  1944.) 

71.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2126.  (Registro 
Oficial,  January  21,  1944.) 

73.  March  29,  1944.  Presidential  decree  ex¬ 
tending  for  another  60  days  the  authority  given 
the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  by  Decree  No.  2238 
of  January  27,  1944  (see  Ecuador  71^,  Bulletin, 
August  1944),  to  arrange  with  importers  for  dis¬ 
counts  on  bank  acceptances  for  the  payment  and 
withdrawal  from  customs  houses  of  imported 
merchandise.  (El  Comercio,  Quito,  March  30, 
1944.) 

74.  April  19,  1944.  Presidential  decree  estab¬ 
lishing  government  control  over  the  growing  of 
sugar  cane  and  the  production  of  sugar.  (El  Com¬ 
ercio,  Quito,  April  20,  1944.) 
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EL  SALVADOR 

81.  April  22,  19-44.  Executive  Decree  approv¬ 
ing  Legislative  Decree  No.  112  of  December  23, 
1943  (see  El  Salvador  78,  Bulletin,  June  1944) 
which  ratified  the  United  Nations  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  {Diario  Ofi- 
dal,  May  4,  1944.) 

82.  April  24,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No.  15, 
approving  the  $1,750.00  quota  set  for  El  Salvador 
by  the  1943  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  for  the  support  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  authorizing  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
to  forward  the  above  amount  to  the  Interim  Com¬ 
mission.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  29,  1944.) 

83.  May  22,  1944.  Executive  Order  No.  107, 
authorizing  the  Ambassador  of  El  Salvador  in  the 
United  States  to  subscribe  to  Recommendation  II 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  which  called  for  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Nations  Interim  Commission  on  Food 
and  Agriculture.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  30,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

104a.  March  30,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2764,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3049 
(see  Guatemala  81,  Bulletin,  October  1943), 
which  levied  war  taxes  on  exports  of  cinchona 
bark,  honey,  and  wax  from  plantations  owned  by 
blocked  nationals  or  persons  on  the  Proclaimed 
List.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  2,  1944.) 

1044.  March  30,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2766,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3091 
(see  Guatemala  94^*,  Bulletin,  August  1944), 
which  suspended  service  on  the  4  percent  foreign 
debt  pending  the  restamping  of  bonds  and  coupons 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  coming  into  pos¬ 
session  of  persons  or  entities  controlled  by  the 
enemy.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  2,  1944.) 

106.  April  29,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2798,  fixing  a  quota  of  657  for  total  Chinese  resi¬ 
dents  in  Guatemala  and  permitting  immigration 
when  the  total  of  residents  falls  below  that  number, 
provided  the  immigrants  devote  themselves  to 
fishing,  agriculture,  or  industry,  but  not  to  trade. 
(Diario  de  Centro  America,  May  10,  1944.) 

107.  May  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3102,  prohibiting  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
exportation  of  electric  motors,  automobiles,  bi¬ 


cycles,  surgical  and  scientific  apparatus,  scrap 
metal,  and  other  sjjecified  metal  articles,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  President.  (Diario  de 
Centro  America,  May  17,  1944). 

108.  May  17,  1944.  Presidential  Order  requir¬ 
ing  that  all  tires  and  tubes  bought  or  other-wise 
acquired  after  date  of  order  be  registered  with  the 
Section  of  Economic  Financial  Coordination  within 
five  days  of  date  of  acquisition.  (Diario  de  Centro 
America,  Seccion  Informativa,  May  18,  1944.) 

109.  May  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3106,  requiring  that  all  words  or  phrases  qualify¬ 
ing  Chinese  nationals  as  undesirable  be  removed 
from  legislation  now  in  force.  (See  Guatemala 
106  above.)  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  June  2, 
1944.) 

110.  June  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3109,  requiring  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
duties  on  used  rubber  tires  be  figured  on  a  20  per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem  basis.  (Diario  de  Centro  Amer¬ 
ica,  June  2,  1944.) 

HAITI 

93.  April  4,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No.  366, 
declaring  the  islands  of  La  Gonave  and  Tortue  to 
be  national  reserves,  in  order  to  protect  their  for¬ 
ests  and  watersheds,  and  prescribing  measures  to 
regulate  the  cutting  of  timber  there.  (Le  Moniteur, 
April  6,  1944.) 

94.  May  18,  1944.  Executive  Decree  creating  a 
National  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Post-War 
Problems.  (Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  May 
19,  1944.) 

HONDURAS 

15<»o.  July  15,  1942.  Presidential  Order  No.  98, 
approving  Section  3  of  Aa  26  promulgated  oh 
June  18,  1942  by  the  Council  of  the  Departmental 
District  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan,  which  fixed 
twenty  percent  as  the  maximum  gross  profit  to  be 
allowed  tradesmen  for  the  sale  of  scarce  foreign 
gorids.  (La  Gaceta,  May  8,  1944.) 

36-.  October  1,  1943.  Presidential  Orders  Nos. 
539  to  542,  inclusive,  cancelling  trademarks  reg¬ 
istered  in  Honduras  by  various  German  firms.  (La 
Gaceta,  May  13  and  15,  1944.) 

363.  October  15,  1943.  Presidential  Orders  Nos. 
601  to  603,  inclusive,  cancelling  trademarks  reg¬ 
istered  in  Honduras  by  various  German  firms. 
(La  Gaceta,  May  27,  1944.) 
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MEXICO 

243c.  April  19,  1944.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  prescrib¬ 
ing  rules  to  be  followed  by  notaries  public  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  transactions  effected  by  foreigners  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  {Diario  Oficul,  June  8. 
1944.) 

243</.  April  19,  1944.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  supple¬ 
menting  previous  lists  of  fH-rsons  and  firms  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  law  on  enemy  property  and 
business.  (  Diario  Oficiul,  June  9.  1944.) 

244^.  April  26,  1944.  Order.  Interdepartmental 
Board  t)n  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  supple¬ 
menting  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  law  tm  enemy  property  and  busi¬ 
ness.  {Diario  Oficial.  June  8.  1944.) 

246.  May  15,  1944.  Decree  extending  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  the  rent  control  provisions 
established  for  the  Federal  Territories  by  the  de¬ 
cree  of  October  19,  1942  (see  Mexico  98a. 
Bulletin,  February  1943).  (Diario  Oficial.  June 
9.  1944.) 

247.  June  2,  1944.  Decree  establishing  control 
of  real  estate  operations  in  the  Federal  District, 
in  order  to  prevent  speculation.  Effective  on  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial, 
June  10.  1944.) 

248.  June  20,  1944.  Decree  authorizing  duty¬ 
free  importation  of  Ponland  cement.  Effeaive  on 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficiul, 
July  4,  1944.) 

NICARAGUA 

56.  February  14,  1944.  Order,  Price  and  Trade 
Control  Board,  fixing  prices  for  beef.  (La  Prensa, 
Managua.  February  15,  1944.) 

57.  February  14,  1944.  Order,  Price  and  Trade 
Control  Board,  fixing  retail  prices  for  flour  and 
electric  wire.  (La  Prensa,  Managua.  February  15, 
1944.) 

58.  May  5,  1944.  Order,  Price  and  Trade  Con¬ 
trol  Board,  fixing  prices  for  clay  tiles  in  Managua 
and  other  sfsecified  towns.  (La  Prensa.  Managua, 
May  6.  1944.) 

PANAMA 

106.  April  18,  1944.  Decree  No.  45,  Office  of 
Import,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  for  sptecified  oatmeals  in  the 


cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
April  22,  1944.) 

107.  May  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  419, 
prescribing  stricter  measures  regarding  gasoline 
rationing  throughout  the  Republic.  (La  Estrella 
de  Panama.  Panama.  May  4.  1944.) 

PARAGUAY 

24^1.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  .30,  1942.) 

24a.  (Correction)  November  18,  1942.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  23,  1942.) 

24^.  (Gaceta  Oficial.  September  30,  1942.) 

25f'.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  21,  1942.) 

25x  October  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
15,173,  authorizing  a  specified  business  concern 
to  export  8  tons  of  scrap  tin.  (Gaceta  Oficial. 
October  21,  1942.) 

26.  Presidential  Decree  No.  15,289.  (Gaceta 

Oficial.  October  27,  1942.) 

27.  Presidential  Decree  No.  15,290.  (Gaceta 

Oficial.  October  27,  1942.) 

27i.  November  4.  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  15,443,  creating  a  commission  to  study  and 
formulate  a  minimum  wage  plan.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  11,  1942.) 

21a.  (Correction)  November  14,  1942.  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  15,601.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 

November  16,  1942.) 

21  h.  (Correction)  November  14,  1942.  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  15,608.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 

November  16,  1942.) 

21  bi.  November  18,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

15,652,  waiving  additional  duties  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry  for 
breeding  purposes.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November 
23,  1942.) 

21b«.  November  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  15,681,  creating  a  commission  for  the  study 
of  wheat  flour  and  bread.  (Gaceta  Oficial.  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1942.) 

21d.  December  3,  1942.  Decree-Law  No. 

15,826.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  3,  1942.) 

21  e.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  December  3,  1942.) 

2tf.  (Correction)  October  8,  1942.  Decree- 

Law  No.  15,011,  providing  for  increases  in  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  workers  and  employees  in 
industry  and  commerce  throughout  the  Republic, 
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in  vitw  of  the  increased  ci)St  of  living.  (Gjcelj 
O^cul.  October  8,  1942.) 

54.  April  22,  1944.  Presidential  decree  creating 
a  National  Finid  Administration  and  outlining  its 
duties  and  functions.  (El  Pms.  Asuncion,  April 
24,  19-H.) 

55.  April  29,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  3,524, 

establishing  general  regulations  regarding  the 
renting  of  property  and  fixing  a  scale,  based  on  the 
property  valuation,  for  determining  rents.  (El 
Pah.  Asuncion,  May  5,  6,  and  8,  1944.) 


115.  April  1,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  charging 
the  Municipal  Councils  with  the  setting  up  of 
Consumer  Protection  Committees  in  each  munici¬ 
pality  for  price  control,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  made  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury, 
to  carry  out  the  Supreme  Decree  of  August  27, 
1943  (see  Peru  98,  Bulletin,  January  1944), 
(El  PtrjfjHo.  April  4,  1944.) 

116.  April  1,  1944.  Communique.  General 

Price  Control  Board,  calling  upon  all  citizens  to 
ciHiperate  in  every  possible  way  with  the  newly 
organized  Consumer  Protection  Committees  (see 
115  above)  and  to  report  infractions  of  their  reg¬ 
ulations.  (El  Pertuno,  April  4,  1944.) 

11'.  April  10,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  No. 
239.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  amending  Resolution 
No.  310  of  May  29,  1943  (see  Peru  80,  Bulletin, 
November  1943)  to  fix  new'  prices  for  certain 
kinds  of  shelled  corn.  (El  Peruano,  April  25 
1944.) 


192j.  March  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
220/944.  delegating  sale  and  price  control  author¬ 
ity  for  bran,  shorts,  wheat  flour,  and  other  wheat 
products  to  the  Trade  Service  of  the  Office  of 
Agronomy.  (Diario  Oficijl,  March  16,  1944.) 

\92b.  March  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1910/943.  fixing  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
sugar.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  9.  1944.) 

195j.  March  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
60'’/944.  establishing  a  commission  charged  with 
studying  and  proposing  a  plan  for  the  rationing 
of  imported  motor  vehicles.  (Diario  Oficial, 
March  23.  1944.) 

199.  March  24,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
855/944.  regulating  the  sale  at  auction  of  used 
tires  and  tubes.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  30,  1944.) 


200.  April  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
608/944,  requiring  declarations  of  stocks  of  lac 
and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
(Diario  Oficial,  April  20,  1944.) 


152.  April  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  104,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  correcting  maximum 
prices  for  certain  medicinal  products  specified  in 
Resolutions  Nos.  88  and  96  of  October  27,  1943 
and  February  10,  1944  (see  Venezuela  122  and 
138.  Bulletin,  April  and  July  1944);  fixing 
maximum  sale  prices  for  further  specified  medici¬ 
nal  products  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre 
District  of  the  State  of  Miranda;  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  to  price  control.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  May  9,  1944.) 

153.  May  10,  1944.  Resolution  No.  7,  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  amplifying  the  provisions  of 
Resolution  No.  8  of  October  5,  1943  (see  Vene¬ 
zuela  119,  Bulletin,  February  1944)  to  waive 
import  license  requirements  for  rebuilt  and  used 
machinery.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  10,  1944.) 

154.  May  10,  1944.  Official  Circular,  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  advising  all  foreigners  in  the 
country  that  they  must  appear  before  the  National 
Office  of  Investigation  and  Identification  within  a 
period  of  180  days,  to  be  given  identity  certifi¬ 
cates.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  10,  1944.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

85.r.  March  — ,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Paraguay  and  the  United  States 
to  extend  to  the  end  of  1946  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  to  increase  food  production  in  Paraguay,  as 
part  of  the  inter- American  program  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  economic  resources.  (Press  Release, 
Office  of  the  Cixirdinator  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April,  1944.) 

I42a.  April  25,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  [pub¬ 
lished  as  an  annex  to  the  United  States-Cuban 
invert  sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses  purchase 
agreement  of  April  1,  1944  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  142,  Bulletin,  August, 
1944)].  providing  for  the  acquisition  by  the  De¬ 
fense  Supplies  Corporation  of  up  to  20,500,000 
gallons  of  alcohol  or  its  equivalent,  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Cuba  to  the  joint  prosecution 
of  the  war  by  the  United  Nations.  (Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial.  Cuba.  May  11,  1944,  p.  7725.) 
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149.  May  26,  1944.  Invitation  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governments  of 
the  42  United  and  Associated  Nations  to  attend 
a  United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Con¬ 
ference  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire,  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1944,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
post-war  international  monetary  problems.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  27,  1944.) 
(Following  recognition  of  the  Government  of  Bo¬ 
livia,  that  nation  was  also  invited  on  June  26. 
1944,  to  participate  in  the  Conference.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  July  2,  1944.) 

150.  May  27,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  Great  Britain  authoriz¬ 
ing  military  and  other  war  services  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  forces  of  each  country  by  citizens  of  the 
other.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  July  9,  1944.) 

151.  May  27,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 


Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Labor  Commissioner  of  Barbados,  British 
West  Indies,  whereby  Barbados  will  send  to  the 
United  States  during  the  summer  of  1944  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  laborers  for  assignment  to  work  in 
agriculture  and  food  processing.  {The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  June  3,  1944.) 

152.  June  29,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 

Government  of  Ecuador  and  the  United  States  for 
the  detail  of  a  military  mission  by  the  latter  to 
serve  in  Ecuador;  effective  for  four  years  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  renewal  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
{The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  2,  1944.) 

153.  July  10,  1944.  Agreement  between  the 

Governments  of  Peru  and  the  United  States  for 
the  detail  of  a  military  mission  by  the  latter  to 
serve  in  Peru;  effective  for  four  years  and  subjea 
to  renewal  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  16,  1944.) 


Pan  American  News 


Message  of  the  President  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela 

Reporting  on  the  third  year  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  eighth  year  of  Venezuela’s 
democratic  government,  President  Isaias 
Medina  Angarita  delivered  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  April  27,  1944. 

Laying  special  emphasis  upon  the  present 
importance  of  international  relations.  Presi¬ 
dent  Medina  began  with  an  account  of  his 
own  visits  during  the  year  to  other  American 
capitals;  in  July  and  August  of  1943  he 
made  journeys  to  the  other  Bolivarian  re¬ 
publics  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
and  Panama,  and  in  January  1944  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  stopping  a  few  hours  in 
Haiti.  All  these  visits  served  to  strengthen 
American  ties,  cultural  and  economic  as  well 


as  those  concerned  with  immediate  war  ef¬ 
forts.  During  the  same  year  Venezuela  was 
visited  by  the  President  of  Paraguay,  the 
President  of  Bolivia,  the  Vice  President  of 
Peru,  the  Chilean  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Relations  with  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  were  renewed,  and  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  legations  in  Chile,  Ecuador,  Mexico, 
and  Bolivia  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  em¬ 
bassy,  although  at  the  time  of  the  address 
Venezuela,  with  other  American  Republics, 
had  not  recognized  Bolivia’s  new  govern¬ 
ment. 

Financial  conditions  were  good,  with 
wages,  employment,  and  money  circulation 
kept  up  by  the  assistance  of  public  expen¬ 
ditures.  But  the  President  did  not  fail  to 
point  out  that  much  of  Venezuela’s  wealth 
is  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  that  for  this 
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reason  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seizing 
the  present  opportunity  to  build  up  a  firm 
national  economy  on  a  more  lasting  foun¬ 
dation.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1943  there 
were  670  million  bolivares  in  circulation,  as 
compared  with  434  million  at  the  end  of 
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1941. 

Prices  had  risen,  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
creasing  volume  of  imports  combined  with 
a  supply  of  foreign  exchange  so  large  that 
during  the  year  the  Central  Bank  had  been 
obliged  to  convert  more  than  66  million 
bolivares  into  gold  bars;  but  price  regula¬ 
tion  had  kept  the  rise  under  control,  and 
the  pressure  was  not  alarming.  At  the  end 
of  1943  the  price  index  was  126  on  a  base 
of  1938  prices,  six  points  lower  than  it  had 
been  a  few  months  earlier;  and  while  fluc¬ 
tuations  and  contributing  factors  were  be¬ 
ing  closely  watched,  the  government  was 
satisfied  to  compare  the  26-point  rise  with 
corresponding  figures  of  49,  98,  and  108 
for  countries  of  somewhat  similar  situation 
and  economic  structure. 

On  April  15,  1944,  the  Treasury  had  at 
its  disposal  more  than  116  million  bolivares. 
It  was  clear  that  its  credit  enjoyed  public 
confidence,  since  the  year’s  three  issues  of 
public  works  bonds,  for  which  the  Treas¬ 
ury  had  been  authorized  to  offer  up  to  5% 
percent,  had  been  heavily  oversubscribed  at 
5,  5^,  and  51/2  percent. 

President  Medina  was  glad  to  report  the 
successful  working  out  of  the  income  tax  law 
of  1942.  Although  many  extensions  had 
necessarily  been  granted  while  tax  machinery 
was  being  developed,  more  than  21  million 
bolivares  had  already  been  collected,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  yield  for  the  fiscal 
year  would  be  about  35  million  bolivares. 
This  equitable  source  of  revenue  had  en¬ 
abled  the  government  to  dispense  with  bur¬ 
densome  indirect  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
some  21  million  bolivares;  the  .salt  tax  was 
reduced  from  10  centimos  per  kilogram  to 


1,  matches  were  sold  at  5  bolivares  per  gross 
instead  of  10,  and  tax  burdens  on  work¬ 
men’s  and  farmers’  tools  were  lightened. 

Equally  good  was  the  report  on  the  new 
petroleum  law  (summarized  in  the  August 
1943  Bulletin).  The  new  arrangement 
was  yielding  77  million  bolivares  in  addi¬ 
tional  revenue,  and  was  providing  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis  for  settlement  of  litigation  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  various  oil  com¬ 
panies.  That  the  companies  considered  the 
law  a  fair  one  was  evident  from  their  in¬ 
terest  in  increasing  their  concessions.  By- 
ordering  that,  for  the  present,  all  new  con¬ 
tracts  should  carry  a  requirement  that  at 
least  part  of  the  oil  be  refined  within  the 
country,  the  government  was  maintaining  its 
principle  that  oil  extracted  in  Venezuela 
should  properly  be  refined  there;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  supply  of  oil  needed  in  the 
present  emergency  was  not  interrupted. 
During  1943  20  percent  more  petroleum 
was  produced  than  in  1942. 

Food  industries  were  being  fostered  for 
the  sake  of  the  nation’s  future.  In  the  year 
covered  by  the  message,  Venezuela  grew  all 
its  own  potatoes  and  almost  all  its  own 
rice,  and  fishing  had  been  greatly  stimulated. 
More  than  6,000  tons  of  coffee  had  been 
exported,  and  more  than  3,000  tons  of  cacao. 
The  year  saw  vigorous  efforts  to  check  the 
threatened  decline  in  cattle-raising;  besides 
providing  increased  facilities  for  veterinary- 
care,  and  for  prophylaxis  and  deticking,  the 
government  had  forbidden  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  fit  for  breeding,  and  was  preparing 
measures  which  would  make  better  stock 
available  to  breeders. 

School  expansion  during  the  year  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  increasing  demand  for  sec¬ 
ondary-  education  by  establishing  six  new 
sections  in  Caracas  and  four  in  other  cities, 
l  ive  rural  school  circuits  were  set  up,  each 
including  no  le.ss  than  30  schooKs,  to  pro¬ 
mote  concentration  on  the  special  needs  of 
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rural  pupils.  The  new  University  City  was 
laid  out  in  Caracas',  and  two  official  Student 
Welfare  Organizations  were  created  by  gov¬ 
ernment  action. 

Pi^lic  health  services  continued  to  com¬ 
bat  malaria,  which  has  been  especially  seri¬ 
ous  since  1941,  by  distributing  more  than 
four  tons  of  quinine,  and  by  carrying  out 
permanent  sanitary  measures  in  many  towns. 
New  anti-tuberculosis  centers  were  opened, 
and  new'  plans  were  made  for  the  control 
of  parasitic  diseases.  The  city  of  Caracas 
succeeded  in  reducing  its  infant  mortality 
rate  to  68  per  1000,  a  decrease  of  45  in  a 
period  of  two  years.  Floods  along  the 
Orinoco,  Apure,  and  Santo  Domingo  rivers 
made  necessary  not  only  relief  measures  but 
construction  work  for  future  protection  of 
the  towns  involved ;  efforts  to  move  the  farm 
population  from  the  affected  regions  were 
not  successful,  because  of  the  fertility  of  the 
land. 

Thirty-one  new  bridges,  more  than  900 
culverts,  a  number  of  irrigation  canals,  and 
115  miles  of  new  highway  were  constructed 
during  the  year.  Piers  at  La  Guaira  were 
enlarged,  as  were  buildings  at  various  air¬ 
ports.  The  great  Venezuela  Railroad  was 
taken  over  by  the  government  and  operated 
under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Good 
progress  was  made  at  El  Silencio,  the 
enormous  new  housing  development  at  Ca¬ 
racas  which  is  being  constructed  by  the 
Workmen’s  Bank  with  funds  loaned  by  the 
government,  and  which  will  eventually  shel¬ 
ter  1500  families. 

President  Medina  closed  his  narrative  of 
the  year’s  achievements  with  a  forward  look 
into  the  future,  "the  magnificent  effort  of 
Venezuelans  to  make  Venezuela  great;’’  and 
he  included  a  few  words  about  the  partial 
reform  of  the  Constitution  which  he  hoped 
to  see  adopted  at  an  early  date,  and  which 
was  to  accomplish,  among  other  changes,  a 

'  See  plan  in  the  July  1944  Bulletin. 


Strengthening  of  the  pow-er  of  the  judiciarj-, 
and  the  elimination  of  certain  repressive 
measures  concerning  matters  which  might 
better  be  left  unregulated  or  else  dealt  with 
in  statutes. 

Message  of  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica 

Dr.  Rafael  A.  Calderon  Guardia,  outgoing 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  addressed  the 
congress  on  May  1,  1944,  to  deliver  the  mes. 
sage  that  rendered  an  account  of  the  fourth 
year  of  his  administration. 


Close  relations  w'ith  other  American  Re¬ 
publics  w'ere  a  major  concern  of  the  year,  as 


deron’s  term.  A  National  Advisory  Com. 
mittee  for  Political  Defense  was  created,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Emergency  Advisor) 
Committee  for  Political  Defense  at  Monte, 
video  and  provide  that  committee  with 
Costa  Rican  data.  The  legation  in  Mexico 
was  made  an  embassy,  a  special  mission  was 
sent  to  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
independence  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  satisfactory  advances  were  made  in  the 
task  of  surv'eying  the  boundary  line  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  A  National  High- 
way  Board  was  established  to  coordinate  the 
national  and  international  interests  involved 
in  Costa  Rica’s  rretwork  of  new  roads. 

The  President  outlined  with  satisfaction 
the  organization  of  the  recently  established 
Department  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare, 
whose  w’ork  was  well  under  way.  The  year 
saw  the  enactment  of  laws  to  enrb  specu¬ 
lation,  to  control  prices,  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  tenants.  A  national  commerce  law 
forbade  any  but  Costa  Rican  citizens  or 
Costa  Rican  firms  to  found  new  business  en¬ 
terprises  within  the  country  after  January  1. 
1944.  The  national  government  bore  pan 
of  the  cost  of  some  eighteen  miles  of  badlv 
needed  pavement  in  San  Jose,  the  capital 
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with  the  stipulation  that  no  assessments  for 
the  purpose  be  levied  against  any  property 
valued  at  less  than  10,000  colones. 

One  of  the  year’s  notable  undertakings 
was  the  launching  of  the  Agricultural-In¬ 
dustrial  Production  Cooperative  in  Grecia. 
Lands  formerly  owned  by  Germans  formed 
the  basis;  the  cooperative  is  to  be  directed 
by  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  for  at  least  five  years.  Capital 
is  held  in  shares  of  100  colones,  every  mem¬ 
ber  has  one  vote,  and  membership  is  open 
to  sugar  growers  and  sugar  workers  within 
a  specified  territory.  Such  a  cooperative  had 
long  been  desired;  confiscation  of  enemy 
lands  provided  needed  capital,  and  Costa 
Ricans  hope  that  this  enterprise  w'ill  open 
the  way  for  others  of  its  kind,  besides  eas¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  of  one  of  the  most  dense¬ 
ly  populated  and  closely  cultivated  regions 
of  the  country. 

National  income  for  the  fiscal  period  in¬ 
creased  from  last  year’s  figure  of  36,918,078 
colones  to  50,350,221  colones,  but  expendi¬ 
tures  increased  even  more,  and  reached  71,- 
542,273  colones.  Special  expenses  for  na¬ 
tional  defense,  for  the  University  building, 
for  the  site  of  the  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  and  for  other  spe¬ 
cial  needs  accounted  for  part  of  the  deficit; 
the  year’s  budget  figures  proved  inadequate 
for  highways,  buildings,  boundary  work, 
Iocu.st  control  and  public  health  undertak¬ 
ings.  On  December  31,  1943,  the  public 
debt  stood  at  206,796,550  colones  instead  of 
176,886,823  colones  as  in  1942;  this  year  as 
last  year  the  increase  was  caused  partly  by 
expenditures  in  excess  of  budget  figures  and 
partly  by  special  expenditures  for  highways. 

During  the  year  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Education  succeeded  in  arranging  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25  percent  in  the  salaries  of  all 
public  school  teachers;  much  more  would 
have  been  justified,  .said  the  President,  by 
the  teachers’  needs  and  by  the  value  of  the 


work  they  were  doing.  The  Department 
also  compiled  a  collection  of  the  laws  bear¬ 
ing  on  education,  which  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers.  New'  complementary 
secondary  schools  like  the  one  opened  the 
year  before  in  Atenas  were  established  in 
SIX  towns.  A  school  of  special  instruction 
was  founded,  with  departments  for  the 
teaching  of  children  with  speech,  hearing, 
and  sight  defects,  children  with  other  physi¬ 
cal  handicaps,  and  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  spite  of  scarcities  and  high  prices  pub¬ 
lic  works  were  actively  carried  out,  because 
they  filled  a  double  need  by  providing  nec¬ 
essary  utilities  while  at  the  same  time  sup¬ 
porting  the  employment  indispensable  to  the 
national  economy.  President  Calderon  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  four  years  of  his  term  had 
seen  the  construction  of  82  new  school 
buildings,  117  other  national  buildings,  72 
waterworks,  194  bridges,  and  nearly  300 
miles  of  major  roads,  besides  much  rebuild¬ 
ing  and  repair  work.  The  Pacific  Railroad 
had  just  completed  the  best  year  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  carrying  more  than  twice  as  many  pas¬ 
sengers  as  in  the  preceding  year,  with  greatly 
increased  freight  loads,  so  that  its  net 
earnings  were  more  than  doubled. 

Agriculture  w’as  stimulated  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  needed  farm  tools,  to  be  sold  at 
low  prices  by  the  National  Bank,  and  by 
plans  for  the  setting  up  of  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  law  against  farm  depredations 
helped  to  cope  with  one  of  the  small  far¬ 
mer’s  most  pressing  troubles,  and  a  harvest 
law'  opened  the  way  to  the  reclaiming  of  idle 
lands  needed  for  food.  A  beginning  was 
made  on  the  distribution  of  hitherto  uncul¬ 
tivated  lands  among  farmers  qualified  to 
make  them  productive.  Plantations  of  balsa, 
abaci,  and  rubber  brought  new  life  to  the 
Limon  region  which  had  been  almost 
blighted  by  the  transfer  of  the  banana  trade 
to  Pacific  ports. 
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'I'he  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Social  Welfare  was  deriving  much  benefit 
from  the  new  services  of  social  security, 
which  freed  the  Department  to  do  more  of 
the  preventive  work  for  which  it  had  first 
been  founded.  New  sanitary  units  were 
opened,  and  more  shoes  were  distributed  to 
combat  the  spread  of  hookworm.  The  De¬ 
partment  was  reorganized  and  its  various 
functions  outlined  by  the  Sanitary  Code  of 
1944. 

Before  closing  the  report  of  his  final  year. 
President  Calderon  took  occasion  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Congress  that  the  section  of  the 
Constitution  treating  of  national  boundaries 
be  amended  to  conform  with  the  treaty  of 
1941  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 

One  week  after  the  delivery  of  this  annual 
message.  President  Calderon  again  came  be¬ 
fore  Congress,  this  time  for  a  short  farewell 
address  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  his  successor,  President  Teodoro  Picado. 
Dr.  Calderon  spoke  briefly  of  a  few  of  the 
achievements  of  his  administration  with  re¬ 
spect  to  education,  agriculture,  public  health, 
and  international  relations.  The  public 
debt,  he  acknowledged,  was  now  greater 
than  before;  but  without  that  increase  Costa 
Rica  could  not  have  taken  part  in  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  .so  important  to  the  war 
effort,  and  could  not  have  undertaken  the 
public  works  which  had  kept  the  national 
economy  well  stabilized.  With  special  pride 
he  dwelt  upon  the  advances  that  the  four 
years  had  made  in  the  direction  of  greater 
social  justice,  advances  which  he  hoped  were 
opening  new  horizons  of  companionship  and 
fraternity. 

Brazil  sends  troops  to  Europe 

A  new  chapter  in  Latin  American  history 
was  written  at  Naples,  Italy,  on  July  16, 
1944,  when  w-hat  the  press  described  as  a 
".strong  contingent”  of  Brazilian  troops 
landed  there  to  join  in  the  Allied  offensive 


against  Hitler’s  Pestung  Europa.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  a  Brazilian  or  any  other  Latin 
American  force  entered  an  overseas  combat 
zone.  Major  Barbosa  Pinto,  a  Brazilian  in¬ 
fantry  officer,  was  the  first  man  ashore,  and 
hard  behind  him  came  the  main  body  of  the 
expeditionary  force  under  command  of 
Major  General  Joao  Baptista  Mascarenhas 
de  Morals.  The  Brazilians  were  welcomed 
by  Lieutenant  General  Jacob  L.  Devers, 
Deputy  Supreme  Commander  of  American 
I'orces  in  the  Mediterranean  Theater. 

For  nearly  two  years — since  August  22. 
1942,  when  Brazil  declared  war  on  the  Axis 
because  of  continued  sinkings  of  Brazilian 
shipping — the  nation  had  been  awaiting  the 
time  when  its  soldiers  would  take  an  active 
part  in  Allied  overseas  operations.  In  the 
meantime  Brazil’s  peacetime  army  had  been 
transformed  through  intensive  training  into 
a  strong  modernized  fighting  force.  Its  de¬ 
velopment  was  speeded  by  Brazilian-United 
States  military  cooperation,  modern  lend- 
Iea.se  weapons  and  equipment  having  been 
made  available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give 
the  Brazilian  troops  thorough  practice  in 
present-day  warfare. 

Brazil’s  largest  training  center  is  Vila 
Militar,  some  15  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
where  recruits  and  young  officers  are  in¬ 
structed  in  the  infantry,  artillery,  signal 
corps,  and  motor  mechanization  .schools. 
The  latter,  the  newest  field  of  training 
boasts  a  wide  assortment  of  tanks,  scout 
cars,  jeeps,  and  other  up-to-the-minute 
United  States-made  war  machines. 

The  size  of  the  Brazilian  expeditionare 
force  is  a  military  secret,  but  words  recently 
spoken  by  General  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra 
Brazilian  Minister  of  War,  may  be  recalled: 
"Brazil  will  not  send  a  token  force  over¬ 
seas.  What  we  shall  send  will  be  air  and 
ground  forces  strong  enough  to  fight  ou: 
enemy,  Germany!” 
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Argentine  economy  in  1943 

The  Central  Bank  of  Argentina  recently  pub¬ 
lished  its  report  on  the  national  economy 
during  the  year  1943.  According  to  its 
statements  the  year  was  successful  insofar  as 
is  possible  in  a  war  period.  The  report  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  dealing  with 
industrial  activity  and  the  financial  situation 
and  monetary  policy,  and  the  other  with 
the  balance  of  payments,  exchange  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  supplying  of  essential  ma¬ 
terials.  Developments  in  these  fields  are  ex¬ 
plained  as  follows: 

Industrial  activity 

The  industrial  trend  was  towards  expan¬ 
sion,  a  manifestation  of  the  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  Argentine  economic  life.  In 
former  years  agriculture  and  livestock  have 
been  the  backbone  of  the  national  economy, 
but  at  present,  in  order  to  meet  the  shortages 
of  manufactured  goods  created  by  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  exports  by  warring  nations, 
conversion  and  expansion  of  industry  have 
taken  place.  National  industry  was  able  to 
supply  a  majority  of  Argentine  needs  and 
also  to  satisfy  some  of  the  demands  of 
neighboring  countries.  Argentina’s  import¬ 
ance  as  a  supplier  is  increasing,  particularly 
as  a  supplier  of  industrial  products  such  as 
textiles  and  chemical  and  medicinal  products 
and  processed  agricultural  and  livestock 
products.  The  trade  balance  of  1,257,- 


000,000  pesos,  or  the  excess  of  payments 
received  for  exports  over  payments  made  for 
imports,  was  the  largest  yet  recorded  in  Ar¬ 
gentine  history. 

The  volume  of  industrial  production,  us¬ 
ing  as  an  index  the  number  of  workers 
employed  (which  can,  with  some  reserva¬ 
tions,  be  accepted  as  indicative  of  industrial 
activity)  increased  by  1.7  percent  from  the 
preceding  year.  In  1942  it  had  increased 
by  6  percent  and  in  1941  by  5  percent.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  scarcities  of  raw  materials,  growth  in 
all  branches  of  industry  was  not  equal,  but 
the  general  trend  tow’ards  expansion  was 
obvious.  An  important  factor  was  the 
unavoidable  deterioration  of  mechanical 
equipment  under  the  intensified  production 
program,  a  deterioration  which  could  not  be 
compensated  for  as  usual,  and  which  is  cre¬ 
ating  a  demand  for  m.achinery  that  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  as  soon  as  circumstances  per¬ 
mit. 

The  value  of  industrial  production  rose 
approximately  ten  percent  from  the  year 
1942,  according  to  estim.ates,  an  increase 
which  compensated  for  the  decrease  in  value 
of  agricultural  production  caused  by  the  al¬ 
most  total  loss  of  the  1943  corn  crop.  Since 
activity  in  the  livestock  industry  remained  at 
practically  the  same  level  as  in  1942,  the 
total  value  of  Argentine  production  narrowly 
surpassed  that  of  1942,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  figures: 


listimate  of  !>ross  production  value 

(Millions  of  pesos) 


i 

Agricultural 

Livestock 

Industrial  j 

Total 

1  Year 

production 

production 

production  j 

1  1942 

1,750 

1.750 

7,000  1 

10,500 

1  1943 

1,600 

1,750 

7,800  j 

11,150 

T 


1941  1942  1941  1941  1942  194) 


INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  (1937  =  100)  [ 

1.  Number  of  workers  employed.  2.  Wages.  [ 

Reading  from  top  to  bottom,  the  curves  on  both  graphs  signify  the  following:  average  level;  food,  bever-  | 
ages,  and  tobacco;  textiles  and  their  manufactures;  machinery  and  vehicles.  j 

In  the  field  of  foreign  trade,  restrictions  expended,  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  dizzy  rise  in 

placed  on  exports  by  many  nations  generally  prices  of  the  available  goods,  and  finally  to 

supplying  Argentina’s  demands  resulted  in  a  the  disaster  of  inflation.  Prevention  of  this 

falling  off  of  the  volume  of  imports,  with  contingency  is  the  preoccupation  of  the 

particular  diminution  in  importation  of  ma-  Argentine  Government  at  the  present  mo- 

chinery,  vehicles,  and  rubber  and  its  manu-  ment  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Central 

factures.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  con-  Bank,  affairs  are  being  managed  in  such 

siderably  increased,  because  of  the  industrial  a  way  that  inflation  is  being  successfully 

expansion  explained  above,  and  resulted  in  staved  off. 

the  very  large  trade  balance  heretofore  men-  The  amount  of  funds  available  either  in 

tinned.  (For  a  detailed  report  on  Argen-  public  or  private  deposits  or  in  the  hands 

tine  foreign  trade  in  1943  see  the  Bulletin  of  individuals,  sometimes  called  media  of 

OF  THE  Pan  American  Union  for  July  payment,  is  an  important  factor  in  the 

*944.)  inflationary  cycle.  In  1943  the  large  bal¬ 

ance  of  trade  was  responsible  for  the  major 

Monetary  situation  and  financial  policy  ^^^t  of  the  increase  in  monetary  holdings,  * 

With  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  since  the  internal  factors  which  usually  op- 

Argentina  is  experiencing  a  dangerous  pe-  erate  to  augment  the  media  of  payment  acted 

riod  in  its  national  economic  history  occa-  ^  contrary  manner,  decreasing  purchasing 

sioned  by  the  war.  The  fear  of  inflation  is  power  in  1943  by  56  million  pesos.  Pre-  ■ 

the  ruling  consideration  in  all  matters  relat-  ventive  governmental  measures  were  to  a ; 

ing  to  financial  plans  and  programs.  The  in-  large  extent  responsible  for  this  nullification 

crease  of  individual  and  corporate  purchas-  of  internal  factors,  and  it  is  also  believed 

ing  power,  coupled  with  the  spreading  short-  that  the  public  is  withholding  some  of  its  ad¬ 
ages  of  goods  on  which  this  money  may  be  ditional  funds  from  the  market.  Neverthe- 
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less,  the  net  increase  of  1,083,000,000  pesos 
in  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  public  is  a 
development  to  which  close  attention  should 


be  paid.  The  actual  monetary  situation  in 
Argentina  in  1943  can  be  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chart: 


Monetary  Situation 

(increases  or  decreases  in  millions  of  pesos) 


Media  of  payment:  . 

Current  deposits  . 

Public  accounts  . 

Accounts  of  the  Government 

and  official  departments . 

Currency  in  the  hands  of  the 

public . 

Origin  of  the  media  of  payment: 

Internal  factors  . 

Net  loans  to  the  public . 

Financing  of  the  crops . 

Other  Government  require¬ 
ments  . . ... 

Subsidiary  currency  and  re¬ 
placement  of  bank  notes . 

External  Factors  . 

Gold  . . . 

Available  foreign  exchange . 

Blocked  sterling  . 

Other  blocked  foreign  ex¬ 
change  . 

Sterling  used  in  1943  for  the 
repatriation  of  the  foreign 

debt  . . . 

Media  of  payment  absorbed; . 

Fixed  deposits  .... 

Savings  bank  . 

Other  deposits* 

Central  Bank  certificates  in  the 

hands  of  the  public . . . 

Foreign  exchange  fund . 


*  Includes  new  accounts  from  abroad. 


To  prevent  inflation  the  Government  at¬ 
tempted  to  absorb  and  temporarily  freeze 
idle  funds.  In  1943  internal  factors  did  not 
increase  monetary  holdings  for  several  rea¬ 
sons:  the  Government  was  able  to  purchase 
crops  without  resorting  to  loans  from  the 
banks;  the  public  bought  large  amounts  of 
government  bonds,  thus  removing  money 
from  circulation  and  allowing  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  meet  its  other  financial  require¬ 
ments  without  the  aid  of  bank  loans;  the 
banks  cut  down  on  loans  to  individuals  and 
corporations;  foreign  capital  that  came  into 


the  country  was  temporarily  frozen;  the 
Government  increased  income  taxes  and 
levied  new  taxes  such  as  those  on  excess 
profits  and  luxuries.  All  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  tended  to  reduce  media  of  payment 
on  hand,  and  the  Government  took  further 
preventive  measures  to  ward  off  inflation: 
maximum  prices  were  fixed  for  essential 
articles,  and  rents  were  stabilized.  Argen¬ 
tina  also  repatriated  its  foreign  debt  (see 
Bulletin,  March  1944),  a  worthwhile  use 
for  its  funds.  On  account  of  all  these  meas¬ 
ures  the  cost  of  living  in  1943  did  not  rise 
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in  proportion  to  its  increases  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  years  for,  although  devices  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  living  are  imperfect,  it  was 
estimated  that  it  had  gone  up  only  approxi¬ 
mately  1.5  percent. 

B.djnce  of  pjyifien/s 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  Argentina  for  the  year 
1943,  and  the  fact  that  the  net  surplus  of  the 
balance  of  payments  was  1,181,000,000 
pesos,  an  amount  which  doubled  the  in¬ 
creases  recorded  in  1941  and  1942.  Since 
liabilities  and  assets  under  the  majority  of 


The  Balunce  of  Payments  in  1942  and  1943 

(in  millions  of  pesos  at  the  official  buying  rate) 


1942' 

194)5 

Assets  . 

2,105 

2,343 

Experts" 

1,690 

2,056 

Balance  from  tlie  move¬ 
ment  of  capital  and 
other  funds  from 
abroad 

235 

39 

Frci>;hts  and  t*tlicr  pt»rt 
expenses 

111 

205 

Miscellaneous 

69 

43 

I.i.ibilities  . 

1,567 

1,216 

Imports  . 

1,063 

797 

Public  debt  service 

153 

122 

Government  expendi¬ 
tures  (includin/>  arma¬ 
ments)  . 

24 

26 

Financial  services  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  and 
public  utilities 

327 

245 

Miscellaneous 

26 

Balance . 

5,38 

1,127 

Net  private  fiold  imports 

-4 

Repatriation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  . 

—  103 

—144 

Repatriation  of  private- 
debt  . . 

—32 

Adjustment  of  commer¬ 
cial  debts  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  balances* 

—104 

—  198 

Net  Balance 

503 

1,181 

‘  Adjusted  figures. 

-  Provisional  figures. 

’  Values  as  given  by  the  National  Statistical  Bureau.  In¬ 
cludes  shipment  expenses  to  bring  them  to  FOB  values. 

*  Residuary  item  which  stems  from  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  value  of  still-unpaid-for  imports,  from  fluctuations  in 
foreign  exchange  sold  in  advance  on  exports,  and  from 
differences  or  errors,  which  it  was  not  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine,  in  the  foreign  trade  figures. 


I 

the  heading.s  tended  to  compensate  each  L 
other,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  preponderant  p 
factor  in  the  surplus  of  the  balance  sheet  ‘ 
was  the  large  favorable  foreign  trade  balance  I 
of  1,259,000,000  pesos.  Also  important  I 
was  the  94,000,000-peso  increase  in  income  I 
from  merchant  marine  freights  and  the  82,-  t 
000,000-peso  decrease  in  expenditures  for  ■ 
the  financial  sersices  of  private  enterprises. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  favorable  bal¬ 
ance  occurred  in  the  disposable  exchange  sec¬ 
tor,  which  permitted  the  conversion  of  the 
foreign  exchange  into  gold  to  that  extent. 

Analyzing  the  course  of  compensation  ac¬ 
counts  with  countries  with  which  Argentina 
maintains  an  active  interchange,  it  is  stated 
that  the  surplus  recorded  with  the  British 
Empire  increa.sed  from  207,000,000  pesos  ■ 
in  1942  to  389,000,000  in  1943,  and  that] 
recorded  with  Spain  grew  from  1,000,000 
pesos  to  28,000,000  pesos.  The  balance  of 
trade  with  Brazil,  which  in  1942  had  been! 
43,000,000  pesos  on  the  negative  side,  rose! 
to  a  positive  balance  of  26,000,000  in  1945. 

An  outstanding  feature  in  Argentine  ex¬ 
portation  was  the  rise  in  exports  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire’  (30  percent  more  than  in 
1942),  to  Brazil  (35  percent  more),  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  South  and  Central  American 
nations  (47  percent  more).  On  the  others 
hand  shipments  to  the  United  States  and' 
the  non-American  countries  were  stabilized 
A  decrease  occurred  in  the  imports  from  al-- 
most  every  country  except  Sweden,  with  the 
greatest  shrinkage  (two-thirds  of  the  total, 
decrease)  noted  in  imports  from  the  United! 
States.  Significant  decreases  also  occurred) 
in  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  and? 
Brazil. 

^Tu-o  agreements  iiere  made  by  the  Britiu\ 
Ministry  of  Food,  on  behalf  of  the  Uni'.- 
Nations,  in  August  and  September  of  1943  '• 
purchase  the  exportable  surplus  of  Argentine 
and  dried  and  shell  eggs,  the  first  for  the  perl 
up  to  September  1944,  and  the  second  for  ti-, 
years  1943-44  and  1944-43. 
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Exchange  o petal  ions 

In  this  held  the  Central  Bank  analyzes 
the  composition  of  the  country's  holdings, 
pointing  out  that  76  percent  of  its  total  for¬ 
eign  exchange  holdings  are  in  gold  (since 
the  bank’s  policy  has  been  a  systematic  con¬ 
version  of  disposable  exchange  into  gold), 

19  percent  is  in  pounds  sterling  guaranteed 
against  devaluation  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  only  5  percent  is  in  foreign  exchange 
which  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  devaluation. 

Control  oi  er  incoming  capital  and  materials 

During  the  hrst  four  months  of  1943  the 
entrance  of  foreign  capital  into  Argentina 
was  unrestricted.  But  on  April  20,  1943,  a 
decree  was  issued  establishing  strict  control 
over  incoming  funds  which  were  not  to  be 
invested  in  enterprises  or  industries  which 
would  beneht  national  production  expan¬ 
sion.  From  January  to  April  of  1943,  73,- 
300,000  pesos  (or  45,400,000  more  than 
left  the  country)  entered  the  country,  and 
during  the  remaining  eight  months  only 
80,300,000  million  came  in,  a  figure  which 
was  6,400,000  less  than  the  amount  leaving 
Argentina. 

Measures  for  distribution  of  the  curtailed 
imports  were  taken  by  the  Argentine  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  United  States  changed  and 
extended  the  scope  of  its  export  regulations 
to  require  certificates  of  necessity  for  all 
products  exported  instead  of  the  former  few. 
There  were  three  classes  of  exports  to  Ar¬ 
gentina  from  the  United  States:  critical  ar¬ 
ticles  for  which  no  definite  cjuota  could  be 
fixed  or  promised;  critical  articles  which 
were  subject  to  periodic  quota-fixing;  and 
non-critical  articles  whose  exportation  was 
limited  by  the  availability  of  shipping.  In 
view  of  the  United  States  regulations,  and 
those  issued  by  other  countries,  Argentina 
imposed  a  system  of  control  over  demands 
for  imports. 


Market  talues 

There  was  extraordinary  activity  on  the 
Argentine  stock  market  during  1943.  The 
total  was  even  superior  to  the  former  record 
established  in  1941  when  transactions 
amounted  to  1,686,100,000  pesos;  purchase 
of  government  bonds  accounted  for  a  large 
part  of  the  increase.  The  figures,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  1942,  can  be  seen  in 
the  following  table: 


Argentine  stock  market  transactions,  1943 

(Nominal  values  in  millions  of  pesos) 


Bonds  1 

Stocks 

Total 

1942 

1,274.9 

1  215.1 

1,490.0 

1943 

1,850.5 

245.4 

2,095.9 

C  A.  M. 


Pentt'/an  foreign  trade  in  1943 

According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Customs  Statistical  Bureau,  Peru¬ 
vian  foreign  trade  in  the  year  1943  showed 
an  increase  in  total  monetary  value  and  a 
slight  decrease  in  tonnage,  owing,  no  doubt, 
both  to  the  increased  cost  of  goods  and  the 
limited  shipping  facilities  available.  The  to¬ 
tal  1943  value  was  909,683,920  soles  oro, 
as  compared  with  the  833,654,518  soles  of 

1942,  while  the  total  metric  tonnage  in  1943 
was  2,337,528,  in  place  of  1942’s  2,405,736 
metric  tons. 

Exports,  however,  dropped  in  value  from 
1942  when  they  were  worth  494,962,150 
soles  to  460,317,689  soles  in  1943.  Import 
values,  on  the  contrary  rose  from  338,692,- 
368  soles  in  1942  to  449,366,231  soles  in 

1943.  The  difference  between  export  and 
import  figures  nevertheless  left  Peru  with  a 
favorable  monetary  balance  of  20,951,458 
soles. 

Tonnage  figures  also  show  a  favorable 
trade  balance — of  1,577,168  metric  tons. 
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since  exports  reached  1,957,348  metric  tons 
(a  decrease  of  61,416  tons  from  1942)  and 
imports  were  only  380,180  tons  (also  a  de¬ 
crease  from  1942  of  6,792  tons). 

Peru  imported  goods  from  all  over  the 
world,  but  found  its  greatest  source  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  America,  principally  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  and  in  Europe, 
principally  Great  Britain.  Markets  for  ex¬ 
ports  were  chiefly  the  United  States,  Chile, 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  Bolivia  and  Uru¬ 
guay.  Minerals,  fuels,  processed  vegetable 
products,  foods,  and  processed  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  headed  the  list  of  exports,  while  ma¬ 
chinery  and  vehicles,  food  and  drugs,  chem¬ 
ical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  and  steel, 
aluminum  and  iron  were  the  chief  imports. 

Mexican-United  States  Agricultural 
Commission 

Announcement  was  made  simultaneously 
in  Washington  and  Mexico  City  on  July 
4,  1944,  of  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican- 
United  States  Agricultural  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  all  appropriate  steps 
to  assure  active  and  continuous  cooperation 
between  those  two  countries  in  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

The  following  were  designated  to  serve 
on  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion:  Mr.  L.  A.  Wheeler,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  to 
act  as  Chairman;  Dr.  E.  C.  Auchter,  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Admin¬ 
istration  ;  Mr.  Lester  DeWitt  Mallory,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Attache  of  the  American  Embassy 
at  Mexico  City;  and  Mr.  Carl  N.  Gibbonqy, 
Chief  of  the  Production  and  Procurement 
Division,  Office  of  Food  Programs,  Foreign 
Economic  Administration.  The  Mexican 
Government  named  the  following  members 
of  the  Mexican  Section  of  the  Commission: 
Senor  Ingeniero  Alfonso  Gonzalez  Gallardo, 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  act  as 


Chairman;  Senor  Ingeniero  Dario  L.  Arrieta  t 
M.,  Director  General  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  L 
Guillermo  Quesada  Bravo,  Director  General  I 
of  Cattle  Production;  and  Senor  Ingeniero  | 
Gonzalo  Gonzalez  H.,  Director  General  of 
Rural  Economy.  Mr.  John  J.  Haggerty  and 
Senor  Ignacio  de  la  Torre  y  Formento  were  ^ 
appointed  secretaries  of  the  United  States  | 
and  Mexican  Sections,  respectively.  I 

The  Commission  was  set  up  in  accordance  ■ 
with  an  agreement  between  the  United  ' 
States  and  Mexico  effected  by  an  exchange 
of  notes.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  took  place  in  Mexico  City  on 
July  4,  1944,  with  Mexico’s  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Senor  Ingeniero  Marte  R. 
Gomez,  and  the  Honorable  Claude  R.  Wick- 
ard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  delivering  the  opening  addresses. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  been 
working  together  for  some  time  past  in 
many  fields  of  agricultural  research,  but  the  I 
new  permanent  Commission,  which  will  de- " 
vote  itself  to  encouraging  and  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  both  countries,  is  expected  to 
yield  even  greater  mutual  benefits.  The 
considerable  volume  of  research  and  regu¬ 
latory  work  already  being  carried  on  will  be 
broadened  in  every  branch  of  agricultural 
science,  economics,  and  scKiology.  One  of 
the  Commission’s  particular  interests  will  be 
to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  agricultural 
publications  and  of  students  and  technical 
experts,  and  joint  efforts  of  the  two  govern- 1 
ments  to  control  and  eradicate  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  diseases  and  insect  pests  will  be  a- 
panded. 

Latin  America  on  the  ocean 

On  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  ini 
portant  missions  of  the  war,  the  transpon 
of  vital  materials  from  one  country  to  an 
other,  the  ships  of  the  United  States  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  ply  the  world’s  (Keans,  deliverinj 
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their  urgent  cargoes  with  a  minimum  of  loss 
and  a  maximum  of  speed.  Twelve  "Victory 
Ships”  of  this  fleet  bear  the  names  of  Latin 
American  republics,  and  some  twenty  of  the 
so-called  "Liberty  Ships”  have  been  chris¬ 
tened  for  Latin  American  patriots — men 
whose  names  in  themselves  are  indicative 
of  the  importance  of  their  new  trust,  men 
who  would  rejoice  to  be  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  part  once  more  in  the  battle  for  the 
upholding  of  American  ideals.  The  follow¬ 
ing  brief  portraits  of  these  great  leaders 
may  serve  to  emphasize  the  scope  of  Latin 
America’s  early  struggle  for  independence, 
and  the  stuff  of  which  America  is  made: 

Santiago  Iglesias — (Ship  launched  on  March  30, 
1943,  by  the  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard.) 
Born  in  1870,  died  in  1939.  Puerto  Rican,  a 
man  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  laboring  classes.  For  many 
years  representative  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Washington 
and  head  of  the  ScKialist  party  and  the  two  im¬ 
portant  labor  unions  of  the  island. 

]osi  Bonifacio — (Ship  launched  by  the  North 
Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company  on  April  8. 
1943.)  ^ 

Born  in  1763,  died  in  1838.  The  national  hero 
of  Brazil,  leading  figure  in  the  procuring  of 
Brazilian  independence  from  Portugal.  An  out¬ 
standing  statesman,  scientist,  and  educator,  a  poet 
and  a  soldier. 

Simon  Bolivar — (Ship  launched  by  the  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  April  11,  1943.) 
Born  in  1783,  died  in  1830.  The  national  hero 
of  Venezuela,  an  internationalist  of  prophetic 
vision,  liberator  of  five  nations  (Venezuela,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia),  the  leading 
founder  of  the  movement  for  inter-American 
Cooperation  and  solidarity.  A  brilliant  statesman 
and  a  skilful  warrior. 

Miguel  Hidalgo — (Ship  launched  by  the  California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  April  14,  1943.) 
Born  in  1733,  died  in  1811.  Eminent  Mexican 
military  leader  and  statesman.  Worked  for  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  his 
country,  and  was  apostle  and  precursor  of  Mexican 
independence,  in  defense  of  which  he  died. 

Benito  Juarez — (Ship  launched  by  the  Houston 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  April  14,  1943.) 


Born  in  1806,  died  in  1872.  National  hero  of 
Mexico,  a  pure-blooded  Indian,  a  liberal  who  as 
leader  of  his  nation  battled  reactionary  forces  and 
foreign  intervention.  Known  as  the  "Mexican 
Lincoln,”  he  put  into  effect  sweeping  Reform 
Laws,  and  successfully  brought  his  country  through 
the  reconstruction  period  which  followed  years  of 
war. 

Jose  Marti — (Ship  launched  by  the  Bethlehem- 
Fairfield  Shipyard  on  July  16,  1943.) 

Born  in  1853,  died  in  1895.  The  national  hero 
of  Cuba,  and  one  of  Latin  America’s  greatest 
minds.  A  thinker,  orator,  poet  and  writer,  he  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Cuban  revolutionary 
movement,  and  a  martyr  to  its  cause. 

Bernardo  O' Higgins — (Ship  launched  by  the  Per- 
manente  Metals  Corporation  on  October  16, 
1943.) 

Born  in  1778,  died  in  1843.  National  hero  of 
Chile,  emancipator  of  that  country  and  first  head 
of  its  free  government.  Worked  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  political  and  economic  order,  and  gave 
important  military  aid  to  the  struggles  for  freedom 
in  other  South  American  countries. 

Jose  Artigas — (Ship  launched  by  the  Bethlehem- 
Fairfield  Shipyard  on  October  25,  1943.) 

Born  in  1764,  died  in  1850.  National  hero  of 
Uruguay,  and  champion  of  Uruguayan  liberty,  be¬ 
loved  statesman  and  great  military  leader.  When 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  battle  in  Uruguay  by 
superior  forces,  he  was  followed  into  exile  by 
sixteen  thousand  people,  in  a  demonstration  of 
faith  unparalleled  in  world  history. 

Eloy  Alfaro — (Ship  launched  by  the  Bethlehem- 
Fairfield  Shipyard  on  January  19,  1944.) 

Born  in  1842,  died  in  1912.  An  international¬ 
ist,  founder  of  the  Ecuadorean  Liberal  Party,  revo¬ 
lutionary  leader,  and  president  of  Ecuador  for  two 
terms.  Worked  continuously  for  the  welfare  of 
his  nation,  and  introduced  important  progressive 
measures  in  the  fields  of  education,  public  health, 
finance  and  government  policy. 

Francisco  Morazdn — (Ship  launched  by  the  Per- 
manente  Metals  Corporation  on  January  18, 
1944.) 

Born  in  1792,  died  in  1842.  National  hero  of 
Honduras,  a  soldier  and  liberal  statesman.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  three  countries  and  head  of  the  Central 
American  confederation  for  eight  years,  during 
which  time  he  introduced  many  progressive 
reforms. 
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Juan  Pablo  Duarte — (Ship  launched  by  the  Per- 
manente  Metals  Corporation  on  February  23, 
1944.) 

Born  in  1813,  died  in  1876.  National  hero  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  a  leader  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  brought  about  its  freedom,  and  its 
first  president.  Head  of  the  secret  society  "Trini- 
taria”  which  drew  the  youth  of  the  country  into 
the  movement.  An  unswerving  patriot. 

jose  Maria  Morelos — (Ship  launched  by  the 
Permanente  Metals  Corporation  on  March 
21,  1944.) 

Born  in  1765,  died  in  1815.  Mexican,  leader 
of  the  revolution  in  the  south  of  his  country. 
Instituted  the  first  congress  and  drafted  the  act 
proclaiming  independence.  Finally  captured  and 
shot. 


Toussaint  Louverture — (Ship  launched  by  tht 
Permanente  Metals  Corporation  on  April  4, 
1944.) 

Born  in  1743,  died  in  1803.  Haitian  negro, 
revered  as  the  founder  of  the  republic.  Led  tht 
slaves  in  their  early  war  for  freedom,  and  was 
governor  of  the  Island  under  the  French.  Au 
thored  a  constitution  which  abolished  slavery 
and  granted  freedom  of  religion  to  all  men.  Died 
in  prison. 

Mari  seal  Sucre — (Ship  launched  by  the  Perma¬ 
nente  Metals  Corporation  on  April  19,  1944.) 

Born  in  1795,  died  in  1830.  Chief  of  staff 
under  Bolivar  and  commander  of  the  liberating 
army  at  the  battle  of  Ayacucho.  which  gave  the 
final  blow  to  Spanish  power  in  South  America 
A  man  celebrated  for  his  nobility  of  spirit.  First 
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THE  S.  S.  RUBEN  DArIo 

Christened  by  Senora  de  Sevilla  Sacasa,  wife  of  the  Ambassador  from  Nicaragua,  after  a  program  whi; 
included  addresses  by  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  and  Archibald  MacLeish,  this  Liberty  ship  was  launched  - 
Savannah,  Georgia,  on  June  22,  1944. 
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president  and  national  hero  of  Bolivia.  Assassi¬ 
nated  by  his  enemies. 

Mello  Franco — (Ship  launched  by  the  Perma- 
nente  Metals  Corporation  on  May  6,  1944.) 
Born  in  1870,  died  in  1943.  A  Brazilian  states¬ 
man  of  international  vision  who  worked  continu¬ 
ously  and  effeaively  for  the  ideal  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  and  lasting  peace. 

jose  Pedro  Varela — (Ship  launched  by  the  Per- 
manente  Metals  Corporation  on  April  25, 
1944.) 

Born  in  1845(?),  died  in  1879.  Uruguayan 
educator  renowned  for  his  advanced  ideas  about 
education  (inspired  by  Sarmiento)  and  for  the 
reforms  he  effected  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Founder  of  the  Society  for  Popular  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  newspaper  La  Paz. 

Ruben  Dario — (Ship  launched  by  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  June  22, 
1944.) 

Born  in  1867,  died  in  1916.  Nicaraguan,  re¬ 
nowned  as  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  nations.  A  writer  of  sensitive,  beauti¬ 
ful  poetry  which  fostered  the  modernist  move¬ 
ment. 


]usto  Arosemena — (Ship  launched  by  the  Perma- 
nente  Metals  Corporation  on  June  26,  1944.) 

Born  in  1817,  died  in  1866.  Colombian  diplo¬ 
mat  and  public  man,  born  in  Panama.  Was  edi¬ 
tor  of  various  newspapers,  and  worked  for  the  ab¬ 
olition  of  slavery.  Assisted  in  the  drawing  up 
of  the  Colombian  constitution  of  1853. 

Tomas  Guardia — (Ship  launched  by  the  Todd- 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  June 
30,  1944.) 

Born  in  1832,  died  in  1882.  Costa  Rican  sol¬ 
dier,  statesman,  and  president,  whose  administra¬ 
tion  was  memorable  for  its  spirit  of  order  and 
progress. 

Carlos  /.  Finlay — (Ship  launched  by  the  Todd- 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  July 
19,  1944.) 

Born  in  1833,  died  in  1915.  A  Cuban  doctor 
who  worked  in  many  fields  of  research  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  transmission  of 
yellow  fever.  First  to  propound  the  theory  that 
it  was  carried  by  the  mosquito.  His  birthday,  De¬ 
cember  3,  has  been  declared  the  Day  of  American 
Medicine  in  Cuba. 

The  following  Victory  Ships  have  slid 
down  the  ways  this  year,  to  honor  the  coun¬ 
tries  whose  names  they  bear: 


Name 

Yard 

Launching  Date 

Brazil  Victory 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

March  30,  1944 

Colombia  Victory 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

April  8,  1944 

Costa  Rica  Victory 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

June  17,  1944 

Cuba  Victory 

Permanente  Metals  Corpt)ration 

June  27,  1944 

Dominican  Victory 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

April  6,  1944 

El  Sal  tad  or  V'ictory 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

April  1,  1944 

Guatemala  Victory 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

July  15,  1944  (est.) 

Haiti  Victory 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

July  21,  1944  (est.) 

Honduras  V'ictory 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

July  5,  1944  (est.) 

Mexico  Victory 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

March  27,  1944 

Nicaragua  V'ictory 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

July  10,  1944  (est.) 

Panama  Victory 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

April  3,  1944. 
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Cement  in  Pannmn 

A  recent  presidential  decree  in  Panama 
authorized  a  Government  non-interest  bear¬ 
ing  loan  of  1,000,000  balboas  ($1,000,000) 
to  the  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Bank,  for 
investment  by  that  institution  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  50,000  shares  of  stock,  valued  at 
20  balboas  per  share,  in  the  Panama  Cement 
Company,  Inc.  {Compaftia  de  Cement  o 
Panama,  S.A.).  The  Bank  was  to  begin  to 
sell  the  shares  it  thus  acquired  as  soon  as  the 
company,  organized  in  the  first  place 
through  government  initiative,  disposed  of 
the  remaining  stock. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material  in 
Panama  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  and 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  help 
stimulate  the  development  of  this  useful  and 
very  necessary  industry  as  an  aid  to  a  more 
advanced  industrialization  of  the  nation. 

Increased  capital  for  Brazilian  iron 
and  steel 

Indicative  of  Brazil’s  growing  prosperity 
and  steady  industrial  expansion  are  two 
recent  decree-laws  which  authorize  capital 
increases  in  the  Companhia  Sidenirgica 
Nacional  (the  steel  plant  at  Volta  Redonda) 
and  the  Companhia  Vale  do  Rio  Doce  (the 
Itabira  mining  organization),  the  capital  of 
the  former  being  raised  from  500  million 
cruzeiros  to  one  billion  and  of  the  latter 
from  200  to  300  million  cruzeiros. 

As  provided  by  the  original  statutes,  the 
Government  will  continue  to  be  the  largest 
stockholder  in  the  Companhia  Sidenirgica; 
it  is  assumed  that  it  will  subscribe  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  new  stock.  In  addition  to 
this  domestic  capital,  there  is  the  original 
United  States  loan  of  20  million  dollars 
which  was  later  raised  to  45  million,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  used  to  buy  equip¬ 
ment  and  finance  construction  of  the  plant. 


The  total  investment  is  therefore  close  to 
100  million  dollars.  Annual  production  b 
fixed  at  one  million  tons. 

The  new  stock  of  the  Rio  Doce  compant 
will  be  offered  to  the  general  public,  al 
though  the  decree-law  also  provides  that  the 
Government  may  purchase  stock  not  acquiree 
by  private  individuals. 

New  working  hours  in  Mexico  Cit] 

Life  in  Mexico  City  underwent  an  abrupt 
change  on  June  1,  1944.  On  that  day  i 
presidential  decree  banning  the  traditioni 
two-  to  three-hour  dinner  and  siesta  period 
and  establishing  in  its  place  a  half-hou; 
lunch  period  for  industry,  commerce,  and 
government  in  the  Federal  District  went  into 
effect. 

The  motives,  as  expressed  in  the  preambit 
to  the  decree,  were:  (1)  to  give  workers 
more  free  time  in  which  to  enjoy  their  home 
and  to  indulge  in  sports  and  other  recrea 
tion  or  in  educational  and  cultural  activities 
and  (2)  to  lessen  the  burden  on  preseis 
transfsortation  facilities  which  have  beet 
hard  pressed  as  a  result  of  wartime  shor 
ages  of  replacements.  Under  the  old  sys^j 
tern  workers  made  two  round  trips  daily  ii:| 
overcrowded  streetcars  and  buses;  the  ne  ^ 
system  will  require  but  one,  to  work  in  tl  ^ 
morning  and  home  in  the  late  afternoon  c  ^ 
early  evening.  Opening  and  closing  hou  ■ 
of  government,  business,  and  industry  a: : 
staggered,  so  that  all  the  rush  for  transpc:, 
tation  will  not  occur  at  any  one  time.  i 

Another  boon  to  labor  was  contained  i  ; 
the  decree,  which  calls  for  the  establislimn  ; 
by  large  employers  of  non-profit  restauram; 
on  their  premises,  where  workers  may  ohtai  | 
a  well-balanced  midday  lunch  without  ha' 
ing  either  to  go  home  or  to  pay  exorbita: 
private  restaurant  prices.  Industrial,  coit 
mercial,  and  banking  houses  are  also  cal!  j 
upon  to  provide  cultural  and  recrcaiior'  j 
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centers  where  workers  may  have  opportunity 
to  use  their  additional  free  time  to  their 
physical  and  cultural  advantage. 

Even  though  the  new  working  schedule 
represents  a  radical  change  from  time-hon¬ 
ored  custom,  comments  in  the  Mexican  press 
indicate  that  it  has  been  well  received  by  the 
public  in  general. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  A  new  factory  in  San  Pedro  Sula,  Ho)i- 
duras,  plans  to  manufacture  bricks  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  make  brick  housing 
available  to  all  income  groups.  Production 
of  burned  bricks,  now  at  the  rate  of  1 50,000 
per  week,  is  expected  to  rise  to  300,000 
(plus  6,000  unburned  units)  when  the 
second  oven  is  completed. 

•  A  new  crepe  yarn  factory  has  been  erected 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Callao,  Peru,  and  a 
new  woolen  factory  is  to  be  built  in  southern 
Peru.  The  first  is  called  Fibras  Industriales 
S.A.  and  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000  soles, 
while  the  second,  Fabrica  de  Tejidos  FI 
Altiplano  S.A.,  will  be  installed  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  5,000,000  soles. 

•  A  Bureau  of  Standards  has  recently  been 
established  in  Cuba  to  fix  national  standards 
and  specifications  on  all  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion,  both  imported  and  domestic.  Cuba 
had  hitherto  been  using  United  States  spec¬ 
ifications  for  industrial  products  and  con¬ 
struction  materials,  and  the  creation  of  tlie 
new  national  Bureau  is  regarded  as  a  notable 

I  advance. 

j  •  Direct  international  air  service  for  pas- 
!  sengers,  mail,  and  cargo  to  Montevideo 
!  o\er  the  Pan  American  World  Airw-ays  Sys- 

;  tern  was  announced  in  June. 

1 

I  ‘On  April  14,  1944,  a  new  municipal  li- 
!  brary  was  opened  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 
j  This  library,  Asuncion’s  first  popular  read¬ 
ing  room,  .started  out  with  1,500  volumes, 
carefully  .selected  with  a  view  to  their  use¬ 
fulness  and  interest  for  the  general  public. 


•  Miss  Mabel  MacCrimmon’s  exhibit  of 
South  American  crafts,  including  some  strik¬ 
ing  costumes  from  Bolivia  and  Peru,  was 
shown  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  from  June  10  to  July 
10,  1944. 

•  November  22,  feast  day  of  St.  Cecilia, 
patron  of  music,  has  been  designated  by 
presidential  decree  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
[jublic  as  National  Music  Day,  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  each  year.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
Education  and  Fine  Arts,  in  cooperation 
with  musical  institutions  and  associations,  is 
charged  with  arranging  appropriate  festivi¬ 
ties  for  the  day. 

•  Recent  Colombian  books  shared  honors 
with  world  classics  at  Bogota’s  book  fair  last 
May.  Buyers  soon  exhausted  the  supply  of 
Antorcbas  contra  el  Viento,  the  Library  of 
Colombian  Culture’s  new  collection  of  the 
works  of  Porfirio  Barba  Jacob;  other  favo¬ 
rites  were  Miguel  Antonio  Caro’s  transla¬ 
tions  from  Vergil,  Rafael  Nunez’  Reforma 
Politica,  and  various  editions  of  Don  Qui¬ 
xote,  one  of  them  a  rare  specimen  of  the 
Sancha  edition,  w'ith  engravings.  This  was 
the  seventh  book  fair  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  as 
usual  the  exhibits  were  limited  to  new  pub¬ 
lications  of  important  books,  and  old  books 
of  bibliographic  value.  The  stands  were  set 
up  in  the  main  patio  of  the  Capitol;  con¬ 
certs  and  lectures  in  connection  with  the 
fair  were  held  in  the  Teatro  Colon. 

•  Early  this  year  there  was  opened  in  Para- 
gua)  the  first  Preventorium  for  the  healthy 
children  of  leprous  parents.  The  building, 
constructed  by  the  Inter-American  Coop¬ 
erative  Public  Health  Service,  has  room  for 
70  children  and  is  set  in  a  large  garden  with 
fruit  trees. 

•  Authoritative  reports  state  that  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  completed  in  Chile  and  the 
necessary  apparatus  set  up  for  the  production 
of  penicillin. 
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•  Announcement  was  recently  made  in  Chile 
of  a  large  housing  project  to  provide  5,000 
low-cost  houses  for  white-collar  workers  in 
Santiago. 

•  A  United  States  technician  recently  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Brazil  to  give  demonstrations  of 
quick  freezing  processes  for  the  conservation 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats.  His  experi¬ 
ments  created  a  great  deal  of  interest,  since 
they  show  the  possibilities  for  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  in  Brazil. 

•  A  recent  traveler  reports  in  The  Spice 
Mill  that  in  the  next  harv'est,  which  takes 
place  early  in  1945,  the  production  of  mint 
oil  and  menthol  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  should  be  considerable.  Honduras, 
it  is  said  also,  offers  an  excellent  field  for 
production  of  tropical  spice  oils,  lemongrass 
and  citronella  already  being  produced  there. 
Guatemala  is  also  growing  these  plants  and 
is  beginning  to  cultivate  mint  and  some  con¬ 
diment  plants  such  as  coriander.  The 
climate  of  Mexico  is  likewise  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  tropical  plants  producing 
spice  oils;  in  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  ginger  is  being  raised  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  scale. 

•  Costa  Rica's  new  National  Geographic  In¬ 
stitute  is  undertaking  the  preparation  of  a 
general  topographical  map  of  the  country 
on  a  scale  of  1/  50,000,  and  will  also  con¬ 
struct  a  tourist  map  on  a  scale  of  1/100,000, 
a  physico-political  map  on  a  scale  of  1/250,- 
000,  and  local  and  census  maps  on  scales 
ranging  from  1  10,000  to  1/200.  The  In¬ 
stitute  is  a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Development. 

•  The  village  of  Espino,  located  close  to  the 
point  where  the  Inter-American  Highway 
crosses  the  boundary  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras,  has  been  made  Nicaragua’s  sole 
port  of  entry  for  land  travel  or  trade  from 


the  north.  Travelers  and  goods  enterii^ 
overland  from  Honduras  at  any  other  poi< 
are  regarded  as  contraband. 

•  El  Tiempo  of  Bogota  presents  a  precede^ 
for  price  control  in  Colombia — an  edig 
promulgated  in  Sante  Fe  de  Bogota  in  1564 
fixing  two  maximum  prices  each  for  whe^ 
corn,  and  barley,  a  city  price  and  a  price  fa 
grain  sold  at  the  farm;  "the  public  crier  dij 
cry  said  decree  aloud  at  the  corner  of  the 
Street  of  the  Marketmen  .  .  .  and  at  tht 
corner  of  the  Monastery  of  Santo  Domingo^ 

•  This  year’s  cotton  yield  for  the  growgj 
around  Girardot,  Colombia,  will  probahl 
triple  last  year’s  record  harvest,  which  wa 
itself  twice  as  large  as  the  1942  crop,  th^ 
to  Girardot’s  vigorous  young  Cotton  Coojjl 
erative. 

•  A  group  of  39  meteorology  students  froa 
19  Latin  American  countries  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  advanced  work  in  American  universitig 
after  graduating  from  the  Inter-Americij 
Meteorological  Institute  held  at  Medelll^ 
Colombia,  1943  (see  Bulletin,  July  1943). 
The  last  stage  in  the  training  of  these  sta 
dents  is  assignment  for  practical  work  g 
weather  bureau  stations. 

•  Exports  of  Peruiian  coal  in  1943  amoiui| 
ed  to  23,580  tons  with  a  total  value  df 
1,416,326  soles,  a  considerable  increag 
when  compared  with  the  329  tons  aa4 
38,490  soles  value  in  1942. 

•  According  to  recently  published  figuig 
the  population  of  Brazil,  which  was  15,000^ 
000  in  1890,  has  now  passed  the  42,000,001 
mark,  an  increase  of  almost  200  [Percent 
Immigration  accounted  for  only  9  percent  of 
the  increase. 

•  On  May  16  the  312-B,  a  barge  wirryinj 
a  cargo  of  1000  tons  left  Buenos  Aires  fa 
La  Paz,  Argentina,  thereby  inaugurating  th 
National  River  Transport  Service. 
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